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News of the Week 


fee decision of the United States Senate to let the 

Navy Bill stand over is a most significant and re- 
markable event, which has attracted much less comment 
than it deserves. As Congress has adjourned till Decem- 
ber the whole naval question may have a very different 
look when the Senate returns to it. During the 
interval Mr. Kellogg’s Peace Pact may win the adhesion 
of every civilized country, and in that case Congress may 
be more doubtful than ever about a considerable building 
programme. Of course, Mr. Coolidge pressed the Bill, 
but the Senate. unlike the House of Representatives, has 
ignored his wishes. His persistent advocacy surprised a 
good many people because his pacific tendency is un- 
doubted, but the explanation evidently was that he took 
up the Navy Bill when he was on the rebound after the 
failure of the Geneva Naval Conference, which affected 
him with a certain bitterness. 


* * * ok 


He always refused to relate the naval programme to 
the question of peace or war and merely used the argu- 
ment that it was necessary to provide for the obvious 


“needs ” of the United States. His strong support of 
the Peace Pact appeared in his Gettysburg Memorial 
Day speech on Wednesday. No excuse is left for pre- 
tending that the Pact is a whim of Mr. Kellogg and that 
the Government as a whole are not behind it. It is often 
said, justly enough, that it is difficult to discover in a 
country so disjointed as the United States what public 
opinion is, but when public opinion does declare itself—-as 
it has in regard to the naval programme by means of cas- 
cades of written protests—it is a powerful force. The 
Senate has been \ ery conscious of it. The public evidently 
felt that the Naval Bill, even in its latest form which pro- 
vided for the building of fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers and one 
acroplane carricr, was going beyond what was necessary. 
“Why should we build these asked. 
* What do we want them for?” Although the United 
States Government were unmoved by the abandonment 
of the two British cruisers which were to have been laid 
down this year, the American people noted the * gesture” 
and could not see that a programme was required which 
given the American Navy twenty- 


ships?" it was 


would ultimately have 
three 10,000-ton cruisers against fourteen in the British 
Navy. 


* * * 


The adjournment of the Senate without passing the 
Navy Bill was agreed upon after an extremely noisy 
sitting on Tuesday. Another important Bill for building 
a dam in Boulder Cafon was also held over. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Times says that if both Bills 
had been put to the vote they would have been carried, 
but the fact remains that the filibustering against the dam 
Bill was allowed to prevent either Bill from reaching a 
division. It is impossible not to suspect that many 
Senators, though they had promised to vote for the Navy 
Bill, were extremely glad to let it drift out on to a sea of 
uncertainty. 

* * * * 


The Teapot Dome scandal was typical of the corruption 
which flourished under the late President Harding and 
was made possible by his indolence or ignorance, or both. 
The Committee who have been inquiring into the Teapot 
Dome transactions have just issued their Report. They 
have tried to trace the origin and purpose of the large 
sums of money which passed through the hands of 
politicians in connexion with the lease of the oilfield. 
The Report was written by Senator Walsh and deals 
largely with the profits of the Continental Trading 
Company. According to a summary of the Report sent 
by the New York correspondent of the Times the 
Committee consider that the reason for organizing the 
but they have no doubt 
* ill-gotten 
the speculations 


Company remains a “* mystery,” 
that the ‘ profits” of £616,000 were the 
gains of a contemptible private steal, 
of trusted officers of great industrial houses pilfering from 
their own companies and robbing their own stockholders, 
a share of the boodle coming to one of the frecbooters 
serving in part as the price of the perfidy of a member 
of the President’s Cabinet.” After that can one say 
that there js much mystery left ? 
(817) 
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The Committee were convinced that Mr. Sinclair and 
Colonel Stewart could have told the truth about the 
Company, but anyhow they refused to do so. Mr. 
Sinclair, the lessee of Teapot Dome, handed over to Mr. 
Fall, of the Navy Department, a large number of bonds 
of the company. He explained that these bonds were 
part of the purchase price of a ranch which he had 
bought from Mr. Fall. The Committee describe that 
explanation as ‘‘a shallow fable.” It was not only to 
Mr. Fall that the bonds of the Company were given or 
offered. Mr. James Patten, a Chicago capitalist, was 
offered some as a present by Mr. Will Hays (the general 
dispenser of the bonds), but when he discovered that 
a quid pro quo was expected of him he indignantly returned 
them. The Committee say that neither Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, nor Senator William M. 
Butler manifested a similar resentment. The “ inescap- 
able inference” is made that Mr. Fall was bribed to 
issue the Teapot Dome lease. Senator Nye, a Radical 
Republican, points out in a separate Report that 
Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Doheny, and men of their sort did not 
confine their political bribery to the Republican Party. 
He says that the Democratic Party also received 
contributions, and that Mr. Sinclair regarded such 
contributions as investments. 

* * * * 

The trial of the autonomists of Alsace-Lorraine, who 
were charged with sedition, ended on Thursday, May 24th, 
when Dr. Ricklin, M. Rossé, M. Schall and the ex-Abbé 
Fasshauer were found guilty and eleven other defendants 
were acquitted. Seven defendants had fled to Germany 
and could not be tried. The four defendants who were 
convicted were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, five 
years’ exile, and the payment of costs. Autonomy is 
notoriously capable of various interpretations, and no one 
who does not live in Alsace-Lorraine could say exactly 
what form of autonomy is fashionable at the moment. 
It means separatism at one extreme and a_ mere 
devolution (such as M. Millerand actually presided over 
when he was High Commissioner shortly after the War) 
at the other extreme. 

* sk * * 

Tt seems, however, that there must have been a sinister 
side to the autonomism of some of the defendants, for 
Dr. Ricklin was proved to have said that when he talked 
about autonomy “ within the Constitution of France,” 
he used the words as a blind in order to bring in doubtful 
supporters for separatism. On the other hand, it is very 
significant that the electors have been gradually turning 
away from the mere loyalist deputies whom, as a matter 
of course, they used to return to the Chamber. At the 
last General Election they returned two autonomists— 
Dr. Ricklin and M. Rossé. There is only one explanation. 
The people feel that local traditions—their love of a 
definite religious education, their German patois, and so 
on--have been ignored. The General Election was, we 
think, an even more striking warning to the French 
Government than the result of the trial can be to the 
Alsatians. But if we may judge from the sympathy of 
M. Poincaré’s recent speeches the warning will not be 
disregarded in Paris. 

* * * * 

The Peking Government, answering the Japanese 
Note of May 18th, says that it is impossible for China 
to admit that Japan would be entitled to use force to 
prevent the civil war spreading into Manchuria. This 
would be a “ violation of Chinese sovereignty.” The 
Peking Government points out that there is at present 
no trouble in Manchuria, and that if ever there should 
be the Chinese themselves would be responsible for the 


safety of foreigners. In particular Peking points out 
that the Japanese proposal conflicts with the Washington 
Treaty. All this is as unsatisfactory as it is natural, 
Everybody knows that if the civil war surged into 
Manchuria foreigners would not be safe. The real question 
is the limitations which Japan will set for herself. In 
this connexion one of the highest military authorities in 
Japan has made a very reassuring statement to the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Times. He said that the 
Japanese War Office and Foreign Office were agreed upon 
desiring the success of the Nationalists. They had come 
to the conclusion that this was inevitable, and therefore 
they thought that the sooner the change took place 


the better it would be for the peace of China, 
* * * * 


“What will happen in Manchuria,” the officer added, 
“depends upon what happens in China.” He explained 
that if Chang Tso-lin’s troops go back peacefully to 
Manchuria Japan will not interfere. If there is a diss 
orderly retreat and a pursuit by the Southerners, Japan 
will disarm the Northerners and will not allow the 
Southerners to pursue them beyond the Great Wall. 
Next the Japanese officer pointed out that the staff of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Nanking leader, is composcd of 
graduates of the Tokyo Military Academy. “Is it 
likely,” he asked, “that we should give our military 
education to the Chinese if we intended to attack them ?” 
The Japanese officer gave sound advice when he said 
that the Southerners would do well not to try to pursue 
Chang but voluntarily to stop short at the Great Wall 
and consolidate their success. That will take them 
all their time. The prospect on the whole is brightcr. 
It would be an immense gain if there were an established 
Government at Peking entitled to speak in the name of 
Nationalists, and therefore competent to deal with the 
Powers. 

* * * * 

We have written in a leading article about the riotous 
sequels to the proposal of the Jugoslav Government 
to ratify the Nettuno Conventions. Riots have occurred 
in Belgrade and in many other towns, particularly on 
the Dalmatian coast. At Sebenico the crowd, who had 
been informed that the Jugoslav flag had been burnt by 
the Italians at Zara, raided the house of the Italian 
Consul, and an Italian bank and shipping offices. The 
Balkans correspondent of the Times says that all the 
houses of Italian “‘ optants ” who would benefit by thc 
ratification of the Conventions were also sacked, and the 
Italian flag was torn to shreds. It is not clear whether 
the Italian demonstration at Zara was the cause or the 
effect of Jugoslav rioting elsewhere, but there is no 
doubt that the greater amount of violence stands to the 


discredit of the Jugoslavs. 
+ a * . 


Signor Mussolini is reported to have demanded satis- 
faction, and he could not, of course, have asked for less 
than compensation for injury done. We trust, however, 
that he will not make humiliating demands. On several 
previous occasions he has behaved with restraint when 
it came to the point, and so may it be again. After all, 
he probably recognizes that the intention of the Jugoslav 
Government to ratify the Nettuno Conventions is a 
well-advised and straightforward act of policy which 
would do more than anything else one can imagine to 
put the two nations on better terms. The Belgrade 
Government has already expressed its extreme regret 
for the anti-Italian outbursts, and the most profitable 
policy for Italy would be to encourage the responsible 
Jugoslavs along the right road. The Belgrade Govern- 
ment will need all the help it can get, for the people in 
general are evidently out of hand, 
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Speaking to the British section of the Tnternational 
Association of Kmpire Day, Lord 
Birkenhead delivered a homily on peace which was 
particularly welcome from him, and was by far the most 
jmpressive declaration of this sort he has made. “ The 
duty of all,” he said, “is not to keep alive but to bury 
in a deep and discredited grave all the passions and 
all the bitterness which the last unhappy struggle 
created.” He mentioned that during his recent visit 
to Germany President Hindenburg had told him that 
the English ‘* fought like gentlemen.’ Lord Birkenhead 
added that though all good soldiers fought like that 
“they are not the people who caused the War.” Most 
wars had been caused “‘ by misunderstandings.” ‘* It 
is to journalists alone,” he ended, “that we can look for 
the clarification of the minds of the people of different 
countries,” 


Journalists, on 


* * * * 


Painful anxiety has been caused by the disappearance 
of the Italian airship, ‘ Italia,’ manned by General 
Nobile and a crew of fifteen, including the scientific staff. 
The airship had circled round the North Pole and was on 
her way to her base when she met with extremely bad 
weather. On Friday, May 25th, the last wireless message 
was received from her. Since then there has been silenec, 
diversified by the usual will 0’ the wisp rumours which, 
when they alleviate gloom, only make it profounder 
afterwards. The ‘ Italia,’ it is said, could keep the air 
for about a fortnight, though her supply of petrol must 
have come to an end by last Saturday. She carried 
enough food for four or five weeks. Steamships and 
acroplanes have been sent out to search, but the difficulty 
is to know where to look. There is no clue as to whether 
the ‘Italia’ has drifted north, south, east or west. She 
earried valuable lives and deep sympathy is everywhere 
expressed with the Italian nation. 

* * ** * 

This weck the Annual Congress of the Co-operative 
Union has been held at West Hartlepool. An important 
part of the business was the consideration of the Report 
on municipal trading. This Report does not directly 
raise the question of the alliance of the Co-operators with 
the Labour Party, but quite undesignedly it emphasizes 
the inconvenience and dangers of the alliance. The 
oflicial view of the Co-operative Party is that all is well, 
and that the dissatisfied societies which have seceded 
because of the alliance are insignificant in size and im- 
portance. It would be contrary to human nature if the 
officials of the Co-operative Party acknowledged that 
they had made a mistake, but the fact remains that there 
is an essential conflict of principle between Socialism 
and Co-operation which rests upon voluntaryism. 

* * * * 

The Report is stoutly opposed to the municipalization 
of trades in which the co-operators are engaged. Natur- 
ally! Branches of the Labour Party continually pass 
resolutions in favour of municipalizing milk, meat, 
bread and coal, but as the Report points out, if these 
trades were municipalized the municipality would find 
itself in competition with co-operators, who also happen 
to be rate-payers. That conflict would become worse if 
municipalities widened their range and took to importing 
goods from overseas, and perhaps setting up municipal 
banks. The argument of the Socialists that in most 
cases they would deal only in the bare necessaries of life 
leaves the Co-operators cold, because the Co-operators 
recognize that if part of their trade is lopped off the 
whole will suffer. In many societies it is the profits on 
the necessaries that make a dividend possible upon 
other branches of trade, 





The Report goes on to suggest that municipalities 
would be able to use the credit of the rate-payers to 
borrow at a lower rate of interest than is possible for the 
Altogether we could not wish to have 
the case for voluntaryism against Socialist better stated, 
but the Report is most disappointing at the end, where 
it approves of the idea that the Co-operative Union 
might well act as the agent of municipalization. Thus 
the Report stultifies its whole previous argument. The 
pass is sold after a very gallant defence. If munici- 
palization is contrary to the interests of the community 


Co-operators. 


it connot suddenly become desirable in the interests of 
the community merely because it is organized by a 
delegated Co-operative Society. The delegated society 
would soon find out that voluntarvism and Socialism are 
not, after all, reconcilable. Yet on Monday the Congress 
unanimously adopted the Report. On Wednesday a 
vote was taken on the real question whether the alliance 
with Labour is desirable. The anti-alliance speakers 
had a bad hearing, but the voting was significant : 
2,465 voted for the alliance and 1,470 against it. 
* * * * 

The ban of the B.B.C. on controversial subjects was 
no doubt very inconvenient, but its disappearance has 
proved the difficulty of regulating controversy. All the 
political parties want political speeches to be broadcast 
during the General Election campaign of next vear, 
but it seems impossible to reach an agreed plan. The 
organizers of the Unionist Party think that the right 
and just scheme is for the Government to be represented 
by one speech to each speech from an Opposition point 
of view. The Liberal and Labour newspapers are denoune- 
ing this proposal as monstrous. According to them 
every Unionist speech should be matched by a Liberal 
speech and a Labour speech. They seem to think that 
every argument of arithmetic, logic and justice is on 
their side. And yet the Unionists are obstinate enough 
to remember that the Liberal Party is now a handful, and 
to adhere to their opinion that it would not be really 
fair for every speech on behalf of the Government to be 
countered by two Opposition speeches. 

* ** * * 

We greatly regret to record the death at the age of 
sixty-one of Mr. C. E. Montague, who was for many vears 
the principal leader writer of the Manchester Guardian. 
For the most part of his life he wrote anonymously, 
though everyone with a sensitive eye for style knew whigh 
articles were written by him and which were not. His 
work was unmistakable. His use of the English language, 
for which he had a consuming passion, resulted in an 
exquisite combination of simplicity and beauty. Very 
few men in our time have turned familiar words into such 
a flashing weapon. He must have made many people 
who drew the popular reckless distinction between 
journalism and literature feel sorry for themselves ; for 
his journalism was literature which sent most of our 
literary people to school. In recent years he became 
well known as the author of Disenchantment, Rough 
Justice, Right Off the Map, and other works, but his real 
achievement, we feel, was to have dignified the technique 
of journalistic writing by means of a gracious manipula- 
tion of words, by irony and by a kind of urbane pungency 
that suggested a courteous Swift. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate. 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}; on Wednesday week 1003; a year ago 100%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90: a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77 }} ; on Wednesday week 77} 3 
a year ago 76 % 
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Jugoslavia 


T seems to be almost impossible for the Belgrade 
Government to produce a calm in the relations of 
Jugoslavia with Italy, and the whole story of repeated 
failures is a perfect illustration of the fact that even a 
simple political object is unattainable if a Government 
has to deal at home with discordant groups which persis- 
tently prefer the lesser to the greater cause. The way 
to settle relations with Italy is simple, because it is 
obvious that Jugoslavia has kept Italy waiting too long 
for the ratification of the Nettuno Conventions. It would 
be easy enough to remove that grievance by ratifying the 
Conventions without further delay; but although M. 
Marinkovitch, the Jugoslavian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, sees this plainly enough, the Croats and Dal- 
matians instantly set to work to make his position 
impossible directly he proposes ratification. They place 
their own cause—that of never making any concession 
to their Italian fellow-citizens or neighbours—above 
the cause of that general national security which could be 
achieved and would certainly turn the jog-trot of Jugo- 
slavia towards prosperity into an exhilarating canter. 
To understand what is happening now it is necessary 
to look back to 1925. In July of that year the represen- 
tatives of Italy and Jugoslavia signed certain Conventions 
at Nettuno which solved various matters in bitter dispute. 
Parents were to be allowed to choose schools for their 
children, the methods of land expropriation were to be 
determined and the enrolment of labour was to be regu- 
lated. Italy quickly ratified the Conventions, but Jugo- 
slavia held back. If the Belgrade Government had then 
signed a series of regulations which are mostly economic, 
and would conveniently have reduced chaotic conditions 
to something like order, the relations of Jugoslavia with 
Italy would have been much better than they are now. 
Italy’s comment on the refusal of Jugoslavia was to 
tighten her connexion with Albania. She negotiated the 
Treaty of Tirana, and Jugoslavia was thrown into a 
paroxysm of excitement at the spectacle of her powerful 
neighbour establishing what amounted to a Protectorate 
over the country which Jugoslavia had herself tried to 
cultivate as a collaborator and sympathizer. In Novem- 
ber of last year France did what she could to restore 
confidence in Jugoslavia by concluding a Treaty with her. 
This Treaty might have served, as it was intended to do, 
to smooth jangled nerves, but the Jugoslavs, unfortun- 
ately, jumped from the extreme of depression to the 
extreme of exultation and waved the Treaty in Italy’s 
face. Signor Mussolini had then a fresh comment to make. 
He announced a further Treaty between Italy and 
Albania, which was produced so quickly that it could 
hardly have been negotiated intentionally as a response 
to the Franco-Jugoslav Treaty, but may, nevertheless, 
have been ratified in a hurry for that very purpose. 
Matters remained dormant, but unsatisfactory, till 
the end of last week, when M. Marinkovitch unexpectedly 
declared that the Jugoslav Government would ratify 
the Nettuno Conventions after all. The Government’s 
majority would apparently enable it to do this. But mark 
what happened. M. Raditch and M. Pribitchevitch 
immediately rushed off to their constituencies to stir up 
Croatian and Dalmatian resentment. The Balkan cor- 
respondent of the 7'imes in a most interesting message 
analyses the arguments on both sides. He says that 
though everybody had taken it for granted that the Con- 
ventions would be ratified some day, the objectors hold 
that M. Marinkovitch ought to have used them as a lever 
to obtain guarantees against further Italian penetration 


and Italy 


in Albania. They think that the whole question could 
have been reopened to the advantage of Jugoslavia, and 
they describe M. Marinkovitch’s straightforward device 
of ratifying what was already signed as a “ humiliating 
surrender.” They think that to extract no guarantee 
from Italy is weakly to submit to the alleged Italian 
policy of isolating Jugoslavia. All this shows that they 
are blind to the fact that Italy has been given pretexts 
for an anti-Jugoslavian policy which should have been 
most carefully kept out of her hands. They unfailingly 
confuse cause and effect. Our own sympathies are largely 
with the Jugoslavs, and always have been, but it is 
exasperating for their friends to see them dashing the 
cup from their own lips. 


M. Raditch is an incalculable and dangerous politician. 
When his name first became well known here he was a 
Republican revolutionary ; in his next phase he was a 
Monarchist exhibiting all the proverbial enthusiast of a 
convert. He joined the last Government of M. Pashitch, 
and never lost an opportunity of attacking the Conven- 
tions and Italy as the guileful author of them. [lis 
invariable theme was that the clauses designed to make 
life tolerable for the Italians and residents in Dalmiatia 
were a threat to the Croats. Although he soon left the 
Government he has been quite as successful as a private 
member as he ever was as a Cabinet Minister in making 
the Nettuno way of settlement impracticable. A_ trail 
of violent riots and anti-Italian demonstrations has 
followed the provocative speech-making of M. Raditch 
and M. Pribitchevitch. They know the trick of this 
sort of thing only too well. The old incantations always 
stir up the racial broth :— 

* Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 

As for the motives of M. Marinkovitch, it is said that 
what weighed with him most strongly in his determination 
to ratify the Conventions was his wish to satisfy tlic 
British bankers, who will not grant a loan to Jugoslay ia 
until there is a fair chance of peace on the Adriatic 
littoral. Another motive was his desire to enter the orbit 
of the non-aggression pact between Italy, Greece and 
Turkey. Surely these are sane arguments. The loan 
is badly needed, and the bankers are right to hold off 
till the interest of their money seems to be as safe as pos- 
sible. So again in the case of the alleged Italian bullying 
of Jugoslavia—would it not be better for Jugoslavia to 
turn gamekeeper instead of being continually accused 
by Italy, even though unjustly, of acting as a poacher 
in Albania ? 

To sum the whole matter up, it is useless for Jugos!ay ia 
to bewail her dangerous and detached position so long as 
she gives Italy excuses for putting into operation against 
her an isolating policy. It is at least satisfactory to know 
that the Belgrade Government sees the truth, and we 
sincerely hope that it will be strong enough, in spite of 
M. Raditch, to ratify and enforce the Nettuno Conven- 
tions, which, so far as we can judge, are an epitome of 
social tolerance and economic good sense. 
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Modern Methods in Education 
Iil.—The Dalton Plan 


I AST week we discussed the late Charlotte Mason’s 
4 methods, as now carried out by the Parents’ 
National Educational Union, and expressed the hope that 
the ideas advocated by that body would find growing 
acceptance in the schools of England. 

We would now glance for a moment at a more contro- 
versial topie: the much-discussed “ Dalton plan,” 
where the children are at liberty to divide their time during 
school hours more or less as they wish. Under this plan, 
which has been rather unkindly described as an ideal 
one if all teachers were saints and all children scholars, 
pupils are merely advised by their teachers as to what 
they should study and occasionally examined to check 
their progress. There are no regular classes. The 
child chooses his own subjects. 

One of the advantages of the Dalton plan is that it 
raises imagination and character to a place beside intellect. 
Its disadvantages we cannot discuss in the space available, 
but while there are defects in most new ideas, we can 
point to an excellent school established for several years 
and managed on these lines with success. It is the West 
Green Council School in the North of London. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has described the bearing of the boys there. 
“JT have rarely,” he writes, “if ever, seen a set of small 
boys whose ways I like better. They are as polite, as 
quiet, as composed and infinitely less self-conscious than 
any group of undergraduates I have ever seen.” Em- 
ployers who take boys from this school report that they 
are reliable and intelligent beyond the average. 

The plan is simply this: from the age of seven until 
fourteen, Mr. Lynch, the Head-Master, makes out a 
curriculum to which the boys must adhere, choosing, 
however, their own time for doing the work. The first 
year or two after the age of seven is spent on reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. As soon as these are mastered 
the boy enters a little University, naturally a much 
coveted promotion. At first the pupils are rather weak, 
and the majority only accomplish four months’ work in 
twice that time, but that, as Miss Parkhurst (the origin- 
ator of the system) would probably say, is due more to the 
novelty of the arrangements than to any defect in the 
system. The year’s work is divided into ten months, 
and within the month the boy may work very much as 
he likes. If he finds he is growing tired after half-an-hour 
at English, he is free to shut up his books and go to 
Geography. Or he may spend the greater part of one 
day at Drawing. On the surface, the Dalton plan gives 
the child a dangerous amount of opportunity for “ slack- 
ing,” and for devoting himself to the subjects he finds 
easy while neglecting the difficult ones: in practice it 
has been found that while the system works well enough 
with really capable teachers it is not possible to apply 
it on a large scale, because there are not enough people 
who can make it work. 

That the Plan, like the Mason method, makes for self- 
reliance and self-confidence in the pupils seems to be 
the experience of those who have tested it. In a 
pamphlet concerning a new preparatory school (Abinger 


Hill, near Dorking) whose classes are to be administered 
on the Dalton principle, we are told that ‘“* more and 
better work is done with far greater keenness and a 
spirit of co-operation is fostered.”' Now co-operation 
is the lesson that in other spheres‘ our public schools 
have so well inculeated by team-games. Tennis and 
golf, healthy and delightful as they are, would never 
have produced the type of manhood that cricket and 
football have made famous. Intellectually, however, 
our schools do not teach team-work. How the Dalton 
Plan does this is difficult to explain, but it is a fact none 
the less that the child soon learns that he must go out 
to meet knowledge, not await it passively or even sullenly 
as so many of us did when faced by a disagreeable task. 
Each one of us has aptitudes and inhibitions: under the 
old system, subjects we failed to grasp were apt to 
the fatal “Ican’t” arose 
Under the Dalton 
Plan, difficulties become a game. A certain standard 
is necessary in each subject. Those in which a child is 
weakest he will work at longer, and of his own volition, 
supported and supervised, of course, by a mentor in the 
background. Without proper direction this system of 
education, like any other, must fail. Given a teaching 
staff imbued with liberal ideas and a good deal of 
adaptability, however, we see no reason why it should 
not be a success, always and everywhere. 

A revolution in education is slowly germinating, and 
Miss Parkhurst as well as Miss Mason (who was much 
her senior, of course) may be said to have carried on the 
torch of Matthew Arnold. We all of us, adults, have 
suffered in our minds, if not our bodies, from the damn- 
able iterations of the pedagogical routine of other days. 
True, tidiness and an exact method were taught better 
then than they are now. But what a tiny and meticulous 
mouse was this accuracy, born out of the labour of a dreary 
decade of schooling! To-day, children have the chance 
to be articulate and interested while at school. They 
love their lessons, look forward to them, discuss them 
with each other without in any way being prigs. Surely 
that is better than the bad old methods we remember ? 

The Dalton plan may be a revolution, but it is not a 
doctrinaire one. It lends itself to adaptation, and where 
languages are taught and pupils must be prepared for 
examination, adaptation is necessary. At the Howard 
School at Tapton, for instance, there are three sections, 
a preparatory or grounding section, an intermediate 
Daltonized School, and a finishing period of two years 
in which pupils are prepared for examinations. 

Let us not adopt any new plan without due inquiry 
and full trial. The Dalton Plan may be above the 
capacities of our teachers. It may possibly be unsound 
in principle. Perhaps more experience and experiment 
is required before we can say whether it is applicable 
to the schools of England. But the idea that knowledge 
cannot be put into the head of any human being and 
that it must grow and blossom there is a truth that 
shall prevail. 


become fear-complexes : 
from our unconscious to blight effort. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


| D grerecteerghcenroita is without doubt the greatest 

internal problem in the country at the present 
time. It cuts to the very roots of the life and well-being 
of our land, and the evil effects which emanate therefrom 
are unhappily many, poverty, despair, loss of efficiency 


and physical ability are only a few of the lamentable 
products of this long continuing misfortune. It is of 
little consequence debating the reasons for this condition 
of affairs: strikes, economic forces, the devastating 
effect of the Great War are indubitably the main causes, 
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but in the abiding interests of our people it is of para- 
mount importance that new efforts should be made to 
eradicate this condition. The rating relief provided 
for in the Budget is a comprehensive effort by the 
Government towards mitigating the burdens weighing 
producers and should foster great 
expansion in trade generally. 

But has unemployment hitherto becn comprehensively 
treated as a National problem? Have we a central body 
constantly engaged in the study of this subject, reviewing 
suggestions, analysing schemes, with a view to providing 
work ? If on the contrary, the formation of an executive 
committee representative of the nation would be abund- 
antly justified. Great schemes have been planned, 
beneficent work has been carried through, but apart 
from finding employment for considerable numbers the 
effects have lacked finality in producing work of an 
increasing and permanent nature. Expensive schemes 
merely for the sake of providing employment fail funda- 
mentally in the very object for which they are created. 
The expenditure involved is often out of all proportion 
to the work done and in some cases represents a further 


oppressively on 


increase in taxation. 

While we have now to contend with intense foreign 
competition and a diminished demand fer our goods, 
greater use of motive power by oil and water, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain an expanding industrial 
population. The country has to sustain an enormous 
burden of anremunerative expenditure—nearly three- 
fourths of our total outlay. Unemployment benefit 
alone, for example, cost the country, in the vear 1926 27, 
fifty millions. 

The Parish Council rate in Glasgow is 4s. in the pound 
and approximately half of this is required for out-of- 
work relief. The combined assessments in Merthyr 
have risen from 10s, 4d. to over 30s. in the pound. The 
figure in Lanarkshire has increased from over £269,000 
in 1913 to more than £803,000 in 1928. This is without 
doubt aggravated by the extreme hardship prevailing 
in the coal industry, but it may be taken as an approxi- 
mation of the conditions obtaining in the large coal 
areas. The Glasgow rate is probably an index of the 
figure generally throughout important industrial districts. 
Adversity rests mainly on coal, iron, shipbuilding, and 
cotton, and had some differentiation in the Budget 
been applied to this group greater concentration in relief 
would be possible in distressed areas. The committee 
dealing with the Safeguarding of Industries would be 
well equipped for this duty. 

For a great proportion of this vast expenditure the 
country receives no return whatever. It constitutes 
a heavy burden on capital and industry, and represents 
a greatly diminished purchasing power and ability to 
provide more and new work. Any hope of a speedy or 
permanent improvement in the present situation will 
certainly be slow if not wholly retarded while this heavy 
non-productive expenditure continues. We have in the 
able-bodied unemployed a great latent power which, if 
wisely and skilfully directed into channels of existing 
production, could alter the whole state of England. The 
want of a precedent should not deter resolute action in 
the matter. We cannot gainsay the fact that abundant 
work could be found in the country, in industry, on the 
land, or on work normally undertaken by Town Councils 
and Local Authorities; in whatever direction there is 
hope of reducing production costs or local rates the efforts 
of the unemployed should be so directed in an attempt 
to get the country out of the present depression. 

1 suggest the following schemes on which work can 
be immediately found for thousands of men :— 


Scheme A for Woed Clearing and Replanting. 

My travels about the country have revealed a con. 
siderable source of revenue in the form of fallen timber, 
Much of it is trunks of fair proportions. My plan is : 

1. To enlist the services of men willing to undertake 
the salvage and selling of this material. 

2. In conjunction with this work an organized 
system of replanting and estate renovation, ¢.¢ 
drainage, fencing, ete., vould be carried through. 

3. Rationing and living accommodation for the 
men employed would be similar to the Army 
arrangements. 

4. Necessary tools could be loaned from Govern. 
ment stores. 

5. The work to be restricted to spring and sunnier 
months only and general conditions of work made as 
attractive as possible. 

6. Wherever possible men could be employed on 
areas nearest their homes. 

7. The Government to retain the right to a per 
centage of the aggregate value of planting. 

8. Revenue would be credited to planting account, 

There is real need for forestry development to make 
good the heavy depletion during and since the War; 
high costs generally have restricted this important 
industry. I venture to say on these reciprocal lines a 
great scheme of afforestation could be 
successfully at little cost. 

Scheme B for Agriculture. 

Nearly every farmer could find work for one, two. or 
more men. With the object of stimulating agricultural 
production I suggest :— 


accomplished 


1. Farmers be allowed to enlist the services of 
suitable men up to their needs in return for adequate 
board, lodgings, and unemployment pay as at 
present. 

2. The men so employed would be 
prejudice to existing staff. 


without 


There is clamant need for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction and while this plan would encourage this object 
it would prove a valuable concession to farmers at this 
time. These schemes would also provide a rudimentary 
training to men who desired to pursue these vocations 
in our Colonies. At the present time the Government is 
establishing training centres to equip suitable men for 
emigration. Substantially the same results would be 
achieved, practically without cost, under the above 
scheme. The Government could, however, take over 
financial responsibility of emigrants after 
experience in the particular work has been gained, and 
the principle could be applied in other directions according 
to the amount of unemployment and the number of men 
graded under particular trade categories. 


requisite 


Objections which may be expected in regard to this 
scheme are that farm workers may suspect an attempt to 
assail their present standard of living; the men now 
employed may be considered adequate for the work (in 
spite of the seasonal influx of Irish labourers for harvest- 
ing operations and potato lifting), and there would he 
accommodation difficulties and loss of time involved in 
directing inexperience. Further, the Agricultural Wages 
Board may consider the scheme to be an infringement of 
their prerogative. None of these points, however, should 
prove insuperable: the War was a hard school of 
experience and the number of men who could readily put 
their hands to agricultural work would be amazing. 

The Government, in a pamphlet, has negatived the 
use of unemployment benefit in aid of Industry, but 
while we witness the wretched spectacle of a 
million unemployed drawing benefit without tangible 
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return to the nation, we simply cannot afford to dismiss 


the subject without further consideration. In the 


supreme interest of our people and the prosperity of 


our country it is imperative that the Government should 
launch forward with courage and determination on some 
policy of emancipation from our present load of wasted 


life. J. Herries. 


The Roxburghe Club 


RIVATELY printed books are of two kinds. The 
first are those printed by the budding poct and 
essayist, or by a private individual for his own immediate 
circle of intimate friends. These are mostly of little 
importance, though some often contain items of historical 
and social interest. The other category contains books 
printed by the bibliophile, or learned institute or club, 
who possess unique works or manuscripts, and who 
depute a scholar of eminence to edit them. They are 
then distributed in very limited numbers to a few institu- 
tions or to the members of a literary club, many of whom 
take no interest in reading or studying them. One 
outstanding example occurs to me. It is a hundred years 
old but will serve as well as any other. A French work, 
entitled Négociations de M. le Comte @ Avaux en Irlande, 
1689-90, was brought out in 1830 at the expense of the 
Though the work was of historical 
It has prac- 


Foreign Office. 
importance, only ten copies were printed, 
tically disappeared from view and historians have been 
at serious inconvenience when they needed it for their 
study. None of the ten copies has, as far as can be 
ascertained, ever been sold. Family histories, illustrated 
catalogues of great collections, genealogical memoirs 
and works of history are printed in this way and are 
consequently difficult to obtain for reference. 


Of all the recent Roxburghe publications, the one of 


most interest to the general reader is, without doubt, the 
reprint of the Vudgaria of Horman, first printed by Pynson 
in 1519. 

William Horman, although for a short time Head-Master 
of Winchester, spent the greater part of his life at Eton, 
where he was successively Head-Master and Vice-Provost, 
and where, while still in office, he died in 1535. The 
Vulgaria, which he framed for the use of the school, 
contains a multiplicity of phrases on various subjects, 
domestic, scholastic, philosophic, and so forth, coupled 
with their Latin equivalents. Whatever its valuc as a 
specimen of early Tudor Latinity, it is rather as a rich 
treasury of the English of our forefathers that Horman’s 
If at first sight the 
absence of a glossary appears a serious omission, the loss 


class-book will be enjoyed to-day. 


is soon repaired by reference to the accompanying Latin 
sentences, and our boyhood’s friend, the lexicon, quickly 
enlightens us on many obscurities. 

Thus, if slightly mystified by the assertion that * The 
cranys in the myddys of our cloyster: fetche madde 
chases,” swift illumination is afforded by “ Grues in 
peristylio,” while the picture is conjured up of cranes’ 
nests clustering amid the stonework of the cloisters and 
their denizens flying freely to and fro. Or, again, the 


baffling “Let us pyke us hens” is resolved into the 
injunction; ‘ Let us go hence” with the help of the 
context. 


With all matters pertaining to good housekeeping and 
entertainment the worthy Head is much concerned, 
showing a knowledge of cookery, of wines, of the details 
of table ware and napery that would do credit to a house- 
wife of experience. We learn that red herrings, sprats, 
and “ lopsters ” figured on the scholastic menu; tripe 
was esteemed, also forcemeat and black puddings, in 
addition to all kinds of meats and poultry, 


Besides native cheeses we come on “* parmeson,” and 
for dessert exotic fruits such as dates and pomegranates. 

On philosophic or judicial points Horman coined not a 
few sturdy, upstanding aphorisms. In a day when torture 
was the ready instrument of the Law he was not afraid 
to alflirm that 
nat ever to be beleuedde,”” and he speaks as from personal 


‘Confession gote by turmentynge: — is 


observation when, under the heading “De Fortuna 
Irata,”’ he remarks that ‘“* He is in duresse for dette, and 
vet he spareth not to spend.” 

The comparatively stationary character of Latin again 
comes to the rescue in the case of *‘ A werisshe felowe 
which, being interpreted by means 
of “insulsus homo,” would signify “a bungler.” Such 
examples might be cited ad infinitum, but these will 
suffice to show the scope and purpose of this highly 
interesting reprint, which gains greatly by the admirable 
introduction contributed by Dr. Montague Rhodes James, 
Provost of Eton, and the suggestive foreword of the 
donor, Lord Crawfurd and Balcarres. It is, as he is well 
justified in affirming, “a volume which is a rare survival 
in itself but still more valuable as living evidence of 


made al this besynes,” 


secular thought and style and manners in 1519.” 

The wonderful book presented to the Roxburghe Club by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan is a book of reproductions of Old 
Testament illustrations of the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The illustrations are described by Mr. Sydney 
C. Cockerell and there is a learned introduction by Dr. 
Montagu R. James which consists “ with relevant 
additions ” of his Sandars lecture on bibliography at 
Cambridge in 1923. The subjects illustrated cover the 
period from the Creation to David, and end with the 
death of the Queen of Sheba. The book was entrusted 
in September, 1604, by a Polish Cardinal to the members of 
a Pope's Mission to Shah Abbas the Great, King of Persia 
in 1587, and was intended as a gift to that monarch. 
The Mission reached Ispahan in 1608, when they presented 
their letters and gifts, including the Bible history. Much 
No one knows 
when it started on its homeward journey, but at last 
it found its way to Messrs. Sotheby. The illustrations, 
ten of which are coloured, are most beautifully reproduced. 


of its subsequent history is conjecture. 


The book is one of the most magnificent gifts the club has 
ever received, 


C, Haceerc Wricur, 


Apes and Men 


§ yee appeared in the T/mes the other day a moving 
and dignified letter from Sir Hesketh Bell, describing 
a new method of capturing orang-utans. Nothing 
can escape the all-knowledge of Homo Sapiens, the 
demon-divinity of the animal kingdom. The secret of 
the atom cannot elude him; the lair of the wildest beast 
is an open book to him. So it proved in the densest 
jungle of Sumatra, for his godlike capacity revealed one 
of the last refuges of this man-ape, where he was wont to 
congregate in family parties. Having discovered their 
retreat, Sapiens proceeded to ring it round and to 
frighten his relations until they were herded together 
within a small area. The trees and scrub were all cut 
down so that only a few were left in the centre for the 
apes to hide in. These in their turn were felled and 
Caliban and his kind (what was left of them whole, out 
of smashed skulls and broken limbs) were netted, shut 
up in boxes where they could not stand upright and 
transported across half the globe to the Riviera. 
Forty-five of the survivors finally reached a shop in 
the Tottenham Court Road. The method of taking the 
orangs was described as more humane than that usually 
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followed, much as the rack and thumb-screw might be 
called a more humane method of making people moral or 
religious than boiling them in oil. 

We have heard a great deal for a good many years of 
** Nature red in tooth and claw,” and of the ape and the 
tiger surviving in our civilized souls. We appear, how- 
ever, to have discovered an effective means of letting the 
ape if not the tiger die. Some months ago a further 
letter appeared in the Times, this time from the late Sir 
Albert Gray, narrating how the gorillas in their last 
strongholds in the Congo and Mount Kivu districts were 
being brought near to extermination; this time in the 
cause of science, because it is clear that a stuffed skin in a 
museum enables our wiseacres to learn more about Nature 
than does a live animal in its native haunts. Further- 
more we have become so wise and so very little below 
the angels that we have begun to devise means of 
avoiding the most inevitable of all Nature’s processes— 
death, which we mete out to creatures who know nothing 
of our intellectual aspirations with an unflinching devo- 
tion to the cause of understanding more about Life. 
This time it is the third anthropoid, the chimpanzee, 
who serves by his sacrifice the higher interests of 
humanity. The forests of Central Africa are being 
combed of the chimpanzee in order that his glands may 
rejuvenate old men. 

Wild animals, of course, belong to us, not to Nature, 
not to life. We are stronger than they are; we can kill 
them so very easily; we can imprison them for life in 
iron and concrete cells, we can play tricks with their 
anatomy on the operating tables; we can dress them 
up to resemble drunken sailors. Were they not made 
for our convenience and pleasure ? 


If only for the sake of our intellectual pride, however, 
might we not find a little better use for at least those 
human-like animals who have only just missed the 
extraordinary virtue of being men? In a few years 
there is little doubt that at the present rate of slaughter 
and exploitation all the anthropoids will have disappeared 
for ever from their natural homes. Before we extirpate 
or shut up the remnants, let us be sure that we sapient 
beings are making the most of them. The last of the 
gorillas in a mangy skin enclosing sawdust and not 
moving even by clockwork seems a poor return for 
what might have been. The old men revivified by chim- 
panzee glands—it is unfortunate that that disgruntled 
Dean should have written so tellingly about the Struld- 
bruggs. Or the chimpanzee in a red waistcoat and 
a soldicr’s cap eating at table, wonderfully entertaining 
as he is, yet an element of discomfort creeps in as we 
consider him. The orang-utans behind their bars at 
the Zoo, the male looking like a disillusioned Eastern 
sage, so tenderly solicitous of his mate who clasps her 
dying baby, while both look beyond the sea of gaping 
faces towards the death which would be less terrifying, 
less bewilderingly monstrous to them than their experi- 
ence of life—is the fun of it quite satisfying enough for 
us who have climbed from apehood up the Jacob’s ladder 
of evolution ? 

There is another consideration—that ape and tiger 
business. Up to quite recently it was the delight of 
science to picture man as a ravening beast only to be 
restrained from boiling over into his instinctive savageries 
by the disciplinary force of his laws and institutions. It 
was all Nature’s fault, and so there was some excuse for 
taking it out of her. The biologists, the zoologists, the 
psychologists, the anthropologists, and the creeds with 
them, whatever their differences in other provinces of 
thought, all joined minds in visiting with contumcely 
he infantile, the naive, the superannuated adage that 


the Kingdom of God is within you. Within you a cave- 
man-devil sat darkling, or a furtive “sinner” or a bucket- 
ful of primeval slime known as the subconscious, according 
to the particular dogma professed. ‘The external fabric 
of our civilization was woven through conflict out of the 
savage or fallen Adam, and but for that fabric to Adain 
or to the savage we should have to return. This cheerful 
doctrine has of recent years been threatened with its 
David in the shape of intensive research into the real 
nature of primitive man. His modern representatives 
are still extant in communities scattered about odd 
corners of the world. This primitive, not to be confused 
with the savage, who is a martyr to an elaborate machinery 
of social organization, is found to be an extraordinary 
creature indeed. He does not make war, he does not 
grab or cheat or slay or torment his fellows in the name 
of their higher interests. The beginnings of the Kingdom 
of God are within him. Now the nearest allies in the 
animal world of this disconcerting dawn-man who upscts 
the professors’ apple-carts are the anthropoid apes. 
What secrets affecting our whole system of thought 
may they not reveal? As one thinks of those orangs 
boxed up in their Tottenham Court Road prisons, another 
questions stirs uneasily in the mind. Are these lost 
hirsute cousins of ours gentler than us civilized men ? 
Which then is Caliban? It wouldn't be a bad idea to 
spare them, in order to find out. 
H. J. MAssincuamM. 


The Masefield Mystery 
Play 


N R. MASEFIELD has the courage of the Ages of 
I Faith. His poetry is still ringing in the ears of 
the modern Canterbury Pilgrims who watched his play 
from the nave of the Cathedral. The early Liturgical 
** Mysteries ” were topical as well as scriptural, and cast 
more than a glimmer of light upon the life of the times. 
If the student of the future had no guide to the spiritual 
outlook of the present hour but what is afforded by Mr. 
Masefield’s The Coming of Christ, he would yet know 
something about it. He would at least see how little joy 
his almost immeasurable gains and discoveries have 
brought to the God-hungry man of the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

The Shepherds of this latest mystery play are labouring 
men of to-day. His Magi are the rulers of this age, men 
of war, science and wealth. The scene opens in heaven, 
where a celestial company try to dissuade the “* Anima 
Christi’? from His purpose of coming to earth. Man, 
they declare, is an eternal disappointment. All signs of 
his betterment fail. ‘*‘ Man will not change for one voice 
crying Truth”: he is a creature “ whose apathy is as 
evil as his energy’: his only lasting thoughts are of 
covetousness and fighting. But Christ casts aside 
their accusations. There have always been those who 
sought a way to God, and more will seek it “ if I make it 
plain with my heart’s blood.” The eternal purpose is 
accomplished. Christ is born of a Virgin :— 

“So to the mindless 


World’s night of blindness 
There comes this kindness.” 

In the “ Waiting East” appear the three Kings, 
among whom the wise man, Melchior, plays the most 
arresting part. Many eloquent lines are put into the 
mouths of the War-Lord and the King of Money. Mel- 
chior has given his life “ to find what IS beyond what 
seems.” He has taken all philosophy and all science for 
his province, he has mastered the wisdom of the East 
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and known “ the madness of the West,”’ but “ the quietude 
and the unrest ” have alike left his heart desolate :— 
“Then, in the dark in bitter pain, 
Wisdom that is not of the brain 
Will whisper and be dumb again.” 
He crics out in his distress : 
“O Marvellous Master, let me find 
Some link that will forever bind 
Our minds to an eternal Mind.” 

The Man of Blood, on the other hand, is a little too 
braggart. We find it difficult to believe in his remorse 
and his longings. He boasts of : 

* My slaves, who buckle on my steel, 
And face to front and come to heel.” 
The Man of Great Possessions appeals to us more directly. 
To him death is indeed a fearful thing :. 
* All the glory of bringing to market the things of my dreams, 
All the roar of my mills on the streams * 
will be over when the brain which created and achieved 
H{[e has heard of a Divine 
King who has come to carth “ to heal this despair.” 
One of the finest things in the play is the chorus of the 


i 
Magi :— 


{ 
. o 


so much rots in the mould. 


“The World is ours—with discontent. 
We have all thing ive hope ; we stare 
Into earth’s secre we invent 
New swiftnesses, lest we despair. 

Yet we have joy, because we may 
Still light upon that simple thing 
Under the eyes of every day, 

Which is the secret of the King.” 








The audicnee sustains a slight intellectual shock in 


face of the Shepherds. The tradition of their innocence 
and simplicity is universal. Mr. Masefield conceives of 
thei, of two of them at any rate, as sophisticated work- 
ing men embittered by the War and confused by a half- 
digested education. They assert their atheism roundly, 
The believer among them is a naturally pious, but rather 
hard-bitten, sergeant, who would prove his faith by 
reciting his hairbreadth escapes. Yet even the most 
earthy of these men dreams of some kind of Utopia. 
Their very discontent makes them eager listeners for better 
news, and since they also follow the Star we suppose 
them not deaf to the refrain of the celestial choir : 
* The Comfort of God which sings and swells 
In the human heart like a peal of bells.” 

Wise men and workmen meet in the Manger round a 
litter upon which appear the Holy Mother and Child, 
and with profound insight the poet puts little praise into 
the mouths of the Shepherds. They have no frankin- 
cense, their first sacrifice is humane. One will make a 
cradle for the Holy Child, another says : 

* We have a room, down home at croft 
Where you'd lie snugger, King, than here.” 

They take up the litter of the Mother and Child and 
bear it away, singing “ The Song of the Coming of Christ.” 
This is taken up by full choir and organ and gathers 
together the scattered thoughts of the play with wonderful 
effect :— 

“By weary stages 

The old World ages ; 

3y blood, by rages, 

By pain-sown seeds.” 
The hard way of the working-man is not for an instant 
siurred :— 

“In mire he trudges, 

In grime he drudges, 

In blindness judges, 

In darkness gropes. 

His bitter measure 

Yields little pleasure ; 

For only treasure 

He has his hopes. 

The hope that sailing 

When winds are failing 

Above the railing 

A Coast may rise; 

The thought that Glory 

Is not a Story 

But Heaven o’er yo 


And watching eyes.” 


The emotional effect of the poem reaches its height in the 
first three lines of the penultimate verse :— 
“Our God is wearing 

Man’s flesh and bearing 

Man’s cares through caring.” 
Finally, when actors and processions have grouped them- 
selves and gone, two trumpeters blow a blast and the 
audience streams out of the Cathedral silent, spellbound. 
What are they thinking of the performance they have 
seen? It would be a bold man who could trust his 
critical judgment at such a moment. 

The impressions made by the vast Cathedral filled with 
music, just before dark, “in the green fever of the 
Spring,” overwhelms the impressions created by the very 
beautiful scenes, enacted on the great steps leading to the 
They appear in the memory as a vision of a 
stained glass window illuminated by a low sun. How 
much of our delight is due to the poet, how much to the 
musician, how much to the place? On the spur of the 


quire. 


moment it is impossible to say. 


C. TowNSEND. 


May 29th, 1928 


ter Day of Doom has come, and I feel proud to 

belong to the human race, which, as far as I can 
see, is going about iis trivial businesses as usual, though 
within a few hours some cosmic cataclysm is to overwhelm 
it. We have had eloquent lecturers here who have 
spoken to crowded audiences about what is so soon to 
happen, and we have gone home afterwards feeling 
terribly unsettled, but now, when the clock has already 
emitted that tearing whirr which precedes the catastrophic 
hour, we are behaving with a laudable tranquillity. 
Habit asserts itself: we have breakfasted as usual, and 
I sit out in my garden, so soon to be scorched to a cinder 
or drowned below the fathomless wave of the sea, and 
watch, in the intervals of composition, my tawny cat 
vainly endeavouring to catch a starling. If the starling 
only knew what these gentlemen have assured us must 
happer in an hour or two, it would probably let itself be 
caught and be done with the bitterness of death, and, if 
my cat only knew, it would not think it worth while to 
hide in the strawberry bed. But ignorance is bliss, and 
both cat and starling scem to be enjoying the ultimate 
hour. 

The beginning of things, as we all know, was when the 
Great Pyramid was a-building. Whenever that was 
(pundits differ in the matter of half a dozen centuries), 
there was nothing nebulous about the prophetie insight 
of the builders. They were aware (so I have learned 
from these lecturers) that on May 29ih, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-eight years after the commencement of the 
Christian Era still centuries ahead, a cosmic disaster 
would occur, and with devilish ingenuity they recorded 
their prescience by making the base of the Great Pyramid 
exactly so many inches long. They had then done all 
that could possibly be expected of them, and were 
gathered to their fathers knowing that, after the lapse of 
an inconceivable number of centuries, certain learned 
Egyptologists would measure the base of the Great 
Pyramid, and instantly perceive that the builders had 
made it a inches long (not a@+-1 inches, or #-1 inches) 
in order to show that the world would practically come 
to an end this morning. What could be plainer? True, 
there was some slight inaccuracy in the first measurements 
of these clairvoyant Egyptologists, on which the prophecy 
was based, but that was easily remedied by the discovery 
that the builders had worked in pyramidal inches, one 
thousand pyramidal inches being equivalent to one 
thousand and one English inches, and thus the date was 
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correct. Also the discovery of the existence of pyramidal 
inches was surely very interesting. 

So far all these interpreters of pyramidal prophecy 
were agreed, but at this point slight divergences of view 
occurred as to what the disaster (now imminent) was to 
be. The Great Pyramid, as we all know, has something 
to do with the fact that the Anglo-Saxon races are the 
Lost Tribes, and therefore the prophecies of the Book of 
Daniel closely concern them. Daniel’s remarks therefore 
about a time and times and half a time, together with the 
more accurate enumeration of a thousand two hundred 
and ninety days (Daniel xii. 11), clearly refer to the 
same date as that disclosed by the length of the Great 
Pyramid, and both point to the Battle of Armageddon. 
Sometime to-day therefore we may expect news that the 
Battle of Armageddon is in progress. As usual, the 
War Office, which I have just rung up, knows nothing 
about it; we have evidently learned nothing from our 
experiences in August, 1914... . Or, again, even if 
Armageddon fails to appear at the post, the Great 
Pyramid builders will be amply justified by the enormous 
tidal wave which will shortly overwhelm the whole of 
the South of England. Again, many thoughtful citizens 
in the United States of America believe that before 
evening there will be a huge rising of all the Jews in the 
world, and that the builder of the Great Pyramid 
prophesied just this with no uncertain voice. 

So one way or another the Doom is upon us. And yet 
are even the most fervent among those gentlemen who 
have been warning us so solemnly, and have produced 
such crystal-clear statistics to prove their case, absolutely 
convinced that it is all up? One was here a few days 
ago; his discourse overwhelmed me with regrets at the 
thought of all the time I had wasted, and all the work 
that I had contemplated and must now leave undone, 
and all the pleasures which I had hoped to enjoy. But 
afterwards I crawled out from under the harrow, and we 
talked calmly, and even cheerfully, about a hundred 
little interests, which even under the shadow of the 
impending Doom had still a faint sparkle. After dinner 
(we made a feint of dining) he told me that he was 
off to Norway in July for a month’s fishing. .. . 

E. F. Benson. 


Att 


[Barnizon Howse, 9 Henrierra Street, CAVENDISH SQUARE.] 


Apmirers of the paintings of Sir George Clausen, and their 
name must be legion, have now an opportunity of seeing a 
larger than usual collection of his works at Barbizon House- 
Here are collected sixty-four of his oil paintings, twenty-five 
water-colours and pastels, six black-and-white drawings, and 
ten etchings. Several of the pictures have been lent, and 
the exhibition covers the greater part of Sir George’s artistic 
career. Sir George Clausen has always gone his own way, 
and though influences (Millet for example) have tinged his 
works, he has never succumbed to one particular style. The 
Land, and those who work on the land, have the greatest 
fascination for him, but this exhibition shows equal mastery 
in other subjects. His portraits are sympathetic, and the one 
of Henry Wilson, with its blue background, is decorative as 
well. Primavera, restored after her adventures with the 
Suffragettes, is a dignified nude, painted with a strength and 
simplicity not often met with in such subjects. Twilight 
Interior and Barn at Deer's Farm show him studying light 
effects, the former contrasting lamp light with the night 
outside, in the latter sunlight streaming into a dark barn. 
Sunrise and Autumn Morning : the Fields, are both flooded with 
sunshine. Again, A Wood Nymph is a study of a girl’s head 
and shoulders in the classical manner. Among the water- 
colours, all landscapes, Autumn Evening and The Willows 
are the most pleasing. We hope that Sir George will be able 








to continue painting for many more years, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of applauding when his century is hoisted, 
Tue Frencn GAuiery, 120 Patt MA, S.W.1. 

The piéce de résistance at the French Gallery consists of 
fifteen pictures by Henri Fantin-Latour. With the exception 
of one, La Toilette, all these are flower or fruit subjects. It 
is not seemly to offer criticism of this great flower-painter’s 
work, but if some philanthropic person should come forward 
and offer to present me with a couple of them, I should plump 
for either Yellow Roses or Primroses. Both are small canvases, 
and both are as perfect as they can be. Cider Apples, decora- 
tive to a degree, would be my next choice. Besides the 
Fantin-Latours, there are two good landscapes by Boudin, 
two moonlight studies by J. C. Cazin, whose work, I under- 
stand, is not often seen this side of the Channel. There are 
also four pictures by J. Maris, a very vivid little Meissonier 
of a man-at-arms, and several other works by foreign artists. 
England is represented by one Brangwyn and nine pictures by 
E. Stott, mostly pastels. Stott’s work does not always 
receive the attention that it merits, and though most of the 
pictures exhibited are slight, they are all worth attention. 
Brangwyn’s picture is a small one entitled On the Danube. 
It radiates colour, and it is needless to add that the pre- 
dominating colour for the Danube, whether in art or song, 
is blue. This exhibition well deserves a visit. 


[Sr. GtorGe’s GALLERY, 324A GerORGE Srreer, 
HANOVER SQUARE.]} 

The Modern English Water-Colour Society are holding their 
sixth exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery. What the 
epithet “Modern” implies is not very clear, a freedom of 
treatment perhaps, or a searching for methods for treating 
light. Anyhow the members, judging by their works, are a 
cheerful crowd. Mr. John Nash deserves first mention. 
Ilis Whiteleaf (bought by the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
with its rich tones in the trees, strong contrasts in light and 
shade, and unpainted sky, is the best of his contributions. 
Mr. Ginner’s Hampstead Roofs in pencil and chalk is carefully 
drawn. The Nude by Mr. Duncan Grant is ugly but has 
strength, the purple tone of the flesh being effective at the 
right distance. Miss Konody’s Orchids and Pewter is a 
distinctly decorative study. Two pictures where light is 
well handled are Miss Ethelbert White’s The Wild Forest, 
and Mr. Maresco Pearce’s Open Window. The latter with its 
brightly coloured curtains and a view of Douglas Firs is a 
gay little picture. In The Interior, by Mr. Walter Taylor, 
though the colours of everything in the room clash amazingly, 
the picture as a whole is successful. Miss Mavrogordato’s 
September Cubbing shows that she is a votary of Diana as well 
as of Minerva ; her horses are excellent. The Shower, a cubist 
work by Miss Ryland, is amusing, and much more under- 
standable than most of those works where Euclid is called 
upon to help the artist to deliver his message. Looking at 
the exhibition as a whole one is reminded of Genesis i, 3, Let 
there be light. A very cheerful affair all through, G. G, 


The Theatre 


[* Tar Roap to Rome.” By Roserr Emmet Suerwoop. 
At THE STRAND THEATRE.———* TWENTY BELow.” By 
RoBert NICHOLS AND Jim TULLY. Avr rng Gate THEATRE 
STUDIO.] 

WHEN the editor of a famous American comic paper produces 

a play founded on Roman history, you know that the founda- 

tions will not be of Roman substantiality. The scholar and 

the archaeologist may forget their Livy, their Appian and 
their Polybius at the Strand Theatre ; the infant schoolboy, 
his Cornelius Nepos. We are really in New York; or, if you 
like, in Hannibal, Missouri, U.S.A.; where, by the way, 

Mark Twain, that other caricaturist of old times, spent his 

tender years. Is not Hannibal Cave described in Tom Sawyer ? 

This accident of names may have prompted Mr. Robert 

Emmet Sherwood to satirize the real Hannibal—whom, by 

the way, we can never know much about, because the other 

side wrote his history. 
Is Mr. Sherwood’s Hannibal comic enough? Not quite. 

He strikes one, in Mr. Philip Merivale’s interpretation, as a 
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moody, indecisive person, who may have resided in Boston, 
and read Emerson, or even Santayana. In defiance of history, 
he is about to swoop upon Rome after Cannae, elephants and 
all; the elephants being und ™ 
of whom Mr. Henry Kenda'!l makes indeed a figure of fun. 
Why doesn’t Hannibal aitack 7 Not because the famous 
Fabius—yes, the Cunctator—comes to parley with him 


r the control of a young * sub 


sous la tente; for Fabius, Fabius Maximus, is here Minimus 
and a total fool; but because Fabius’s lovely Greck wife 
appears, like Flauberit’s nearly contemporary Salanimnbo, to 
vamp the enemy of Rome. And why does this elegant Amytis 
(Miss Isabel Jeans) thus unman the Carthagian, who, according 
to Livy, was possessed of a “more than Punic perfidy ” ? 
Js she a patriot, a Volumnia? By no means: merely, she 
has seen through war, has riscn yvoluptuously * above the 
conflict,” has been reading Caesar and Cleopatra, Tlearthreak: 
Tlouse, and, perhaps. Troilus and Cressida, 

No; not exactly that: for she still believes in heroes. 
Only, her heroes must be * real great “* men. She talks of 
Aristotle-— meaning President Wilson. And behold, the 
cruel Hannibal utterly collapses, not solely under the hypnot- 
ism of her charm, but also in response to her cloudy chatter 
about nothing. Her blather about * the human equation” 
defeats him. He will make for Capua. He will spare Rome. 
Rome, some day, will destroy herself. She took rather a 
long time (after Hannibal) to do it! But what ofthat ? These 
wars lead to ruin in the often deferred end. 

You will see that Mr. Sherwood’s fund of philosophy, the 
substance of his satire, as well as his stvle and sense of proba- 
jilities, are not so ample, so secure, as those of his Shavian 
models. Almost any labels, indeed, could be affixed to his 
puppets. Any costumes might clothe them. His Hannibal 
might be a Tussaud Charlemagne, an Attila, a Genghis Khan, 
It is all a piece of sarcasm, which, however, looms in the 
night of this summer theatrical season as a star brighter than 
any of the transient lights which flicker and go out so fast, 
one after the other, that the weekly dramatic critic is hard 
put to it to find a play that will not have disappeared before 
his notice is in print. Apart from Thunder in the Air, no 
play has deserved to succeed, and few have succeeded, since 
Young Woodley. That still triumphs. Is it not a hint to 
managers that they would be wise, since most commercial 
plays fail, to risk themes not so obviously commercial. They 
might then mect failure again. But a little glory would be 
added to bankruptcy. 

No one will accuse Mr. Peter Godfrey (at the Gate Theatre) 
of being too commercial. Strange that one of our few ardent 
producers should be marked down by the aediles for a fussy 
assault! One may regret the recent prosecution of the 
* Gate ’’— regret that a spy went there to overhear and be 
shocked by the * bad language ~ of The Hairy Ape. Undeni- 
ably there is much bad American language in Twenty Below — 
“below zero”: a temperature in which crooks, yeggs 
(cracksmen), dotards and imbeciles crouch round the jail 
stove somewhere in the Middle West. To them enter an 
urchin who turns out to be a girl. She is * amongst the 
wolves” indeed! But in an excellent scene—I think the 
best scene in this violent, yet idealistic play —the girl, Blazes 
(Miss Beatrix Lehmann), manages to disarm her persecutors 
by fixing upon one (admirably played by Mr. Dennis 
Wyndham) to keep off the rest. But why, having cornered 
him and most skilfully appealed to his protective instinct, 
and to the * makings of a man” in him, does she fall to the 
brute, fall in love with him, fall to talking of stars and eter- 
nities over his dead body, when he’s shot by a brute viler 
even than he? Why? Because youthful dramatists, 
exhausted by the violence they mistake for realism, conimonly 
do relapse into sentimentality, for a rest. Blaze, at the end, 
is almost as sweet as Oliver Twist. But I forgot. He's a 
woman. Say, then, Little Dorrit. 

As in his queer novel, just published, Under the Yew, Mr. 
Nichols has managed to cast into the rhythm of his * myth” 
a passionate eloquence which alternately shocks and appeases. 
Meanwhile, his friend “Jim ”--the other author-——has, I 
suppose, provided the local colour and the at times unintcl- 
ligible slang. It may not be useless to recommend visitors 
to the Gate to take with them the current number of The 
American Mercury, which opportunecly includes a * yegg's ” 
or rogue’s Lexicon, Ricuarv JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIE‘ 


T 1 
[Under the above title we propose to publish occasionally the 
Views of the rising generation on topics of the day. —Ep. Spectator. | 


[Yor Stems anp tHe Conservative Parry.] 


Sir,—Housing is, par excellence, the major problem of our 
domestic polities, and, like all the major problems of tha 
world, is tackled as faintheartedly as possible. 

It is not only the slum dweller who suffers by living in his 
slum; he imparts slurmmmishness to everything he touches, 
and almost everything he touches is used by us. I do not 
mean that the lady of fashion need look anxiously at the box 
containing her latest purchase, lest that box harbour anything 
she has not ordered. Such things have happened, but they 
are rare. It is in some ways a pity they do not happen more 
often. We are all affected by work ill done by an ill-housed 
man, by the dole given to those rendered unemployable by 
their environment, and by the canker of jealous hatred and 
unrest of the despairing. These things are with us daily - 
and none of them need be. 

Most slum dwellings in Somers Town, which is the slum 
of which I can best speak from personal experience, and 
there are many Somers ‘Towns in England, belong to smallish 
landlords who verv seldom, if ever—which is not altogether 
surprising—put in a personal appearance. The ordinary 
family. consisting usually of the man, his wife, and some five 
surviving children (there are few families which have not 
buried at least a couple). have one or sometimes two rooms 
in a tenement house which as a rule is in the last state of 
disrepair ; the collapse of a floor is by no means a rarity, and 
in some cases the house has to be evacuated because it is 
about to fall: several have actually fallen. For this abede 
the rent would usually be about 10s. Each such house is 
usually of three storeys with a basement, two rooms to each 
storey, and thus not infrequently holds four families ; this 
number, of course, is often exceeded and thus we have as 
quite an ordinary thing an average of some thirty people 
living under one roof. Very often there is only one tap for 
them all and that in a yard outside. There would only be 
one communal lavatory, and it requires little imagination to 
perceive what one family can suffer from another where 
privacy of any sort is non-existent. 

Most of these houses are about eighty years old and the 
wall-papering of many years harbours many things. An 
unwary Visitor once assisting a woman to hang up a picture 
in one of these rooms struck the nail boldly, like Uncle Podger, 
into the wall, and had to retire before a cascade of vermin 
that the nail had liberated from their age-old home. A 
priest in this parish was asked by a woman to assist her in 
finding another room because she was going to have another 
baby and her first child had been bitten by rats while she 
was out at work. Can we wonder she wanted to move ? 

It is in places such as these that the disgruntled apostles 
of Bolshevism and violence find tools to their hands. 

To pull down hovels and then build well-appointed flats, 
the rent of which the hovel dwellers cannot pay, is no solution 
of the problem. When this “improvement of a district ” 
occurs the poorer inhabitants merely drift where such pcople 
do drift, overcrowding some other already replete quarter 
and bringing their slummishness with them to create a new 
slum, and all remains to do again. The improved district 
remains an improved district and better-class people come and 
live in the neighbourhood and much glory accrues to the 
borough council which has purged its borough. ‘Phe borough 
is indeed purged, but the refuse has passed elsewhere and a 
new sore breaks out somewhere else in some other limb of 
the city. 

It is one of the curious features of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
that to it property is everything and the people concerned with 
the property are mere appendages. One is tempted to wonder 
whether, were London one vast Fatehpur Sikri, the L.C.C. 
would purr with pride and say “ we have no vice in our midst ” 
—iynoring the fact that life as well as vice would be absent. 
But Jet me not be unfair to the L.C.C. Their difficulties are 
many, and it is public apathy we ought to blame. 
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It is to our fellow people, no matter how low we may have 
allowed them to sink, and the lower they have sunk the greater 
is our obligation, that we owe decent homes. It is, I do not 
hesitate to say, immaterial whether they can pay an economic 
rent for them or not. It is, even allowing that there is a 
financial loss— which there need not be as I will show presently 
—no more breaking the economic law than any capital expen- 
diture for ultimate return is breaking the economic Jaw. 
Almost every large business and trading concern took an 
adventurous course when building their fortunes, and a ven- 
ture is not of necessity gambling. The lives of such men as 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Lord Pirrie form romances of adventure 
and the world very properly admires them, but it is for their 
fortune or achievements that they are admired and not for 
their adventure which is the admirable part of them, but 
as Solon said, 6 djmos dcwdpwv éoriv. 

The world to-day— people like Lindbergh and Hinchcliffe 
notwithstanding—plays for safety and is therefore very 
unsafe. Victor Hugo when he was roused from his bed on the 
night of the Prince President's coup d’état spoke the truth in 
shouting, “Tout!” to his friends’ agitated “ Que faire?” 
and, like the average man, did nothing. 

To abolish slums at any cost would be economy. ‘The 
returns would in a very few years be colossal and immediately 
the good results would be seen. The running sores of disease 
and disunion would instantly begin todry up. With the better 
environment—even apart from any schooling—the masses 
would begin to show signs of some dawn of culture and of that 
very much greater virtue, vision, which at the moment in their 
squalor they might, though untruthfully, be said to be better 
without. We all know the British workman at his best to be 
the best in the world, and in this age of competition it is a 
crowning folly to keep him below his best. 

At present this very difficult part of the housing problem 
is tackled with any degree of thoroughness only by a few 
House Improvement Societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1893, who by their very nature 
ean but touch the fringe of the problem. They do, however, 
at least show the way. The way is no doubt capable of 
improvement, but it has been sufficiently trodden by pioneers 
for the general public to follow their lead. It is one of 
the extraordinary features of history—even more astonishing 
than Hannibal's refusal to march on Rome—that the present 
Government have not used their vast majority— given them 
to fight Bolshevism—to sweep away the one thing that makes 
Rolshevism in this country possible. 

There are many societies to combat Bolshevism in England, 
and they fulminate much against Mr. Cook and others, but 
they seldom if ever do anything to remove that which might 
justify Mr. Cook. Put it at its lowest. What a thing for the 
Conservative Party if they are able to say, “ The Labour 
Party promoted strikes ; the Liberals debated on this question ; 
but we, the so-called hide-bound Tories, have solved it! 
We have used the vast power given us by the nation for the 
nation. We have ignored vested interest where it ran con- 
trary to right,and have, the first among the Governments of 
the world, solved the housing problem for ever!” A delirious 
electorate would return them to power for a_ generation 
at least.I am, Sir, &e., Micuarn. Eppis, 


A Lerrer FrRoM Cairo. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Since the beginning of the year the tranquillity of 
Egypt has twice been ruffled by episodes of the kind that are 
graphically described as “ political crises,” the recurrence of 
which seems to have become periodic. But the striking 
difference is that, whereas from 1919 onwards the word 
* crisis” inevitably connoted rioting, battle, and possible 
bloodshed in the streets of Cairo, nowadays, as Sterne said of 
France, we order this matter better and express our disagree- 
ments politely in diplomatic notes. This time the battleships 
did not reach Alexandria, much to the regret of the ladies of 
that cosmopolitan plage ! 

The important point for readers at home to grasp is that 
the episode of the Assemblies Bill has not engendered any 
animosity between us and the Egyptian nation. Even during 
the critical days Cairo was absolutely quiet ; Englishmen met 
their Egyptian friends and discussed the situation in the most 
amicable terms. Many reasonable Egyptians appreciated 


the firm attitude and honest intentions of Great Britain, which 
augurs well for a better understanding of our respective 
points of view in the future. The position to-day is that the 
Wafd, including, as it does, the Prime Minister and a majority 
in both Cabinet and Chamber, holds the field : they would be 
well advised to allow negotiations with England to lie dormant 
until they have proved their capacity as rulers by enforcing 
some much-needed reforms in the administration of their own 
country. 

The earliest of Cairo’s distinguished guests were the Wing 
and Queen of Afghanistan, who paid a State visit to King 
Fuad in December. As one Moslem sovereign visiting another 
King Amanullah caused a little surprise by appearing in a 
grey top-hat, which he also wore while going to the mosques 
and El Azhar University. He was followed in February by 
the Crown Prince of Italy, whose visit, however, was of a more 
informal nature. In March, Princess Mary and Lord Lascc|les 
came to stay with Lord and Lady Lloyd at the Residency, 
H.R.H. had a busy time: as Colonel-in-Chief of the Roval 
Scots she honoured them at the Citadel for lunch and for 
regimental sports ; she inspected a great rally of Girl Guides, 
did the bazaars, Pyramids and other sights: and spent ten 
days at Luxor and Aswan, but was deterred by a heat-wave 
from journeying to Khartum. King Fuad gave a dinner and 
soirée in her honour at Abdin Palace, followed two days 
later by a ball at the Residency given by Lord and Lady 
Lloyd, both being largely attended by the British community. 
Nor must we forget the splendid dance given by Colonel Rome 
and the officers of the Cavalry Brigade at the Heliopolis 
Palace Hotel, one of the most successful military functions 
Cairo has ever seen. 

If the archaeologists have not dazzled us this season, the 
Museum has been greatly enriched by further wonderful 
treasures from the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, of which the 
statuettes of the tutelary goddesses guarding the Canopic 
chest and the four miniature gold coffins stand out as gems of 
fine workmanship. At Saqqara King Zoser has hitherto 
proved elusive, but the search for his tomb revealed a series 
of rooms decorated with beautiful faience tiles arranged in 
bands of blue and white to imitate the reed matting of primitive 
Egyptian houses. 

Nor has our musical culture been neglected. True, the 
season of Italian Opera was rather disappointing, though they 
made a valiant effort to give Tristan und Isolde— in Italian - 
the orchestra at least deserving a bouquet. But our real 
musical * uplift came in the concerts given by Hubermann, 
Cortot, and Rubinstein : the audiences were enthusiastic and 
paid the artists the compliment of Jistening in absulute 
silence, which is really a considerable effort for the mixed and 
garrulous population of a large Near Eastern city like Cairo.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Your Caro CorresrpONvENt. 


Poetry 
Four Epitaphs 
I, 


Here lies a lover—one who did not know 

That love is of the spirit—one who dreamed 

Of bodily loveliness that faintly gleamed 

Through mists of passion when the lights were low, 


He has forgotten, now, that arms were white, 
And warm and white a bosom’s rise and fall ; 
And all he loved is dead and rotten—all 
Surfcit attained, and unattained delight. 
II. 
J asked for nothing. The world gave it me. 
1 hoped for nothing—-was not disappointed. 
I sleep in death, and no less peacefully 
Than God's betrayer, and the Lord’s anointed, 
Ill. 
This man might have laid hold on happiness 
If he had only loved a little less. 
IV. 
I have the treasure I most greatly crave— 
My delicate sanctuary, my sweet grave. 
Daruxe Meir. 
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The League of Nations 


The Economic Consultative Committee 


[The famous editor of Le Journal de Gen*ve sends us the follow- 
ing article on the recent economic discussions at the headquarters 
of the League.—Ep. Spectator.| 
Tun great International Economic Conference which took 
place last year outlined a whole programme of work for the 
various departments of the League concerned. The Consul- 
tative Committee which has just met is a replica in miniature 
of the Conference. It had for its first task the examination of 
the work that has been done along the lines suggested by the 
Conference. 

The League of Nations itself has taken an important step 
in the economic sphere this year, for the Conference on the 
Restrictions of Imports and Exports has brought the League 
of Nations definitely into the economic domain. One has 
only to remember that tariffs have hitherto always been con- 
sidered as an essential manifestation of national sovereignty 
to realize the importance of a precedent which places the dis- 
cussion of such economic barriers within the undisputed 
competence of the international institutions. 

But when we come to consider the action taken by the 
States Members concerned as a result of the recommendations 
of the Economic Conference, it must be admitted that these 
recommendations have in the main remained a dead Ictter. 
The Green Book published by the Secretariat shows us that the 
tariff barriers now existing in Europe are higher than those 
that prevailed before the Conference met. It is this fact 
that gave point to the demonstration which your Member of 
Parliament, Sir Clive Morrison-Bell, has again given us at 
Geneva, of the map which he had prepared for the Economic 
Conference, demonstrating the tariff barriers which have grown 
up between the countries of Kurope by walls whose height is 
in proportion to the height of the tariff barriers of the several 
countries. This interesting map, which it is always a pleasure 
to see again, presents this Continent in most remarkable guise. 
Be it said, moreover. that at this moment several States are 
contemplating new Custom duties, even more severe than 
those at present in vigour. Everyone here is of the opinion 
that France was restrained by the Economic Conference from 
imposing the tariffs which she was then contemplating. Her 
subsequent negotiations with Spain, Switzerland, Italy, and 
other States have been facilitated by the Conference, and 
have enabled the negotiation of commercial treaties to be 
achieved in a far more favourable atmosphere than was hoped. 
The Economic Conference has therefore been of value in 
arresting a rise in tariffs. More than this was hoped for, but 
if the results have remained limited we must to some cxtent 
ut least attribute the cause to private interests. 

in all States, the existence of a certain number of industries 
depends upon Protection, and naturally an enormous effort 
has been made to increase or at least to preserve such safe- 
guards as the Customs already give the manufacturer. On 
the other hand, the interests of the general public, such as 
the consumers and exporters, do not seem to have been pleaded 
with the energy that was to be expected. It is to this, in 
large measure, that we may attribute the somewhat negative 
results of the Conference. 

The Consultative Committee has considered ways and 
means to induce the States to revise their commercial policy. 
The idea of a Tariff Holiday, put forward by Sir Arthur 
Balfour (and of which Sir Clive Morrison-Bell is so able a pro- 
tagonist) has been examined by the Committee as well as the 
suggestion made by M. Serruys to initiate agreements between 
different countries on particular items of their tariffs. Such 
agreements have already been concluded with regard to bones 
and hides. By similar methods it would seem that speedier 
and more practical results might be achieved than by any 
amount of abstract consideration of tariff reduction policies. 

It will be necessary, however, to choose the categories of 
items to be the subject of such agreements with the greatest 
care: this will be the task of the Economic Council. If the 
categories chosen are not sufficiently fundamental the reduc- 
tion of tariffs will produce no effect on the volume of produc- 
tion and on the cost of living. If, on the other hand, they are 
too fundamental they will cause too great a disturbance in 
too many branches of the productive life of the nation can- 


cerned, and the agreement will be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to negotiate. It is thought here that instead of deter- 
mining beforehand and theoretically the subjects on which such 
agreements should be based, it would be better to allow sugges- 
tions to arise naturally during the course of the labours of 
the economic section of the League and the Conferences and 
Committees, A second Conference on Restrictions on Imports 
and Exports is'to take place in the month of July. Just as 
the first Conference led to an understanding on the subject 
of bones and hides, it is by no means impossible that States 
will come forward with new suggestions at the new Conference 
which will be susceptible of practical solution. By these 
means we shall go slow, but sure, and reach positive results. 

The Kconomic Conference of 1927 put forward certain recom- 
mendations touching the industrial ficld. Up to date these 
pious wishes have had no result, the Kcono:mnic Committee 
having concentrated its attention on the commercial policies 
of Europe. Now the Consultative Committee has made 
further recommendations and desires the Economic Council to 
extend its field of study into the economic domain. 

Last year, the question of Cartels played an important part 
in the Conference, but everyone soon came to feel that the 
hope of the employers to have their trusts blessed by the 
League was every whit as unrealizable as the wish of the workers 
to have combines internationally controlled. This year, the 
Committee has limited itself to more modest ambitions. 
The Leaguc is to make a general study of trusts already formed 
and their social and economic results. This task may appear 
somewhat theoretical, but in actual fact it is far from being so. 
The greater number of States live under company laws which 
are eighty or more vears old. The effect of such legislation 
is to hamper legitimate amalgamations, while not preventing 
those already formed from exercising undesirable monopolies. 
It is thought here that a comparative and critical study of 
national legislation with regard to trusts may well lead to a 
revision of the faulty laws concerning them, and to a closer 
interknitting of international industry with a_ resultant 
economic rapprochement between the peoples of Europe. 

In conclusion, with regard to agriculture, the League has not 
achieved any positive results, but it has succeeded in making 
agriculturists understand the value of co-operation in inter- 
national affairs. Last year, the farmers’ representatives were 
full of reserve. This year, on the contrary, they have asked 
the League to circumscribe the activities of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, some of whose tendencies 
alarmed them. It may be safely said that henceforward the 
weight of organized agriculture will be on the side of the 
League. 

These results may appear small. But all who are acquainted 
with the complexity of economic problems must recognize 
that the line of approach of the League, by its very caution, 
is the only possible one. 

WILLIAM Martin. 
. x x " 

A series of important meetings of the League of Nations 
Union will take place next week at the London School of 
Keconomies, Houghton Street, W.C.1. On Tuesday, June 5th, 
* The Arbitral Principle ” will be discussed with Lord Grey 
of Fallodon in the chair at 10.30 a.m. The Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the following countries have accepted an 
invitation to be present: Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway. At 
2.30 p.m., for ** The Renunciation of War,’ Lord Astor will 
be in the chair, and speakers will include Lord Cecil of Chel- 
wood, Professor Gilbert Murray, Sir Henry Lunn, and 
Mr. Philip Kerr. On Wednesday, June 6th, at 10.30 a.m., 
* The Growth of Judicial Decision in International Relations ” 
will be discussed, with Lord Phillimore in the chair. The 
speakers will be Sir John Simon, Professor Philip Baker, and 
Mr. A. D. MeNair. At 2.30 p.m. the subject will be ** Other 
Forms of Pacific Settlement,’ with Lord Blanesburgh in 
the chair, and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Major J. W. Hills, and Mr. 
W. E. Arnold-Forster for speakers. Tickets may be obtained 
free on application from the League of Nations Union, 15 
Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 
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Country Life 


Tue CouNTRYMAN’S FRIEND. 

It is time that someone paid proper tribute to the County 
Instructor, generic and particular, in rural art and science. I 
find a curious beast on the bark of my young apple trees and 
a brown decadence in my myrobalan hedge, and write to the 
County Council farm. With utter promptitude a man, who 
is a master of his craft, hurries over, inspects, advises out of 
the knowledge which he carries with him, but takes away 
specimens of my insects and brown leaves, and worries out 
their inner secrets in his laboratory. One point puzzles him, 
and it is sent for solution to Cambridge. Within a week I 
know all that is to be known, and am equipped to keep my 
trees and hedges healthy and to save my _ neighbours 
from infection. Not less than this—-I have had_ the 
privilege of an interesting talk with a courteous and wise 
specialist, who means his county to be as productive as 
he can make it. 

« * a * 
Dorset AND Herts. 

This tribute is immediately prompted by two recent 
experiences, one with the Hertfordshire Institute of Agri- 
culture, known as “ Oaklands,” near St. Albans, the other 
with a like institution in Dorset, which recently staged much 
the most lovely exhibit of rural production—especially in 
poultry—that is contained in the records of agricultural] 
shows. In Dorset it is possible to trace the rapid growth of 
production directly to the energy and ingenious and, more- 
over, most witty propaganda of the organizers of the County 
Council Farm Institute. It is largely due to them, or to him, 
that the poultry within the county has trebled, or thereabout, 
with three or four years. All sorts of new and strange technical 
secrets are becoming common property: for instance, how 
cocks may be distinguished from hens as soon as they come 
out of the egg, in a number of crosses. The small man has 
perhaps learnt more than the bigger farmer from the County 
Councils, but then he knew less and he is not less important 
in the aggregate. Nevertheless, the whole subject of agri- 
culture is covered, extensive grass as well as intensive hens, 
and all land workers benefit, knowledge spreads, and such 
knowledge in the long run will restore prosperity to British 
agriculture. 

* * * * 
Ture Way to MARKET. 

On this subject a virtue in the National Farmers’ Union 
may be quoted to put against the very unvirtuous activities 
in the narrow field of politics. In co-operation with the 
Ministry the N.F.U. have organized a most admirable and 
immediately effective system of marketing certain forms of 
produce. Stations are being set up—and will be set up on 
behalf of any locality that puts in a solid claim—for the 
packing, grading, marking, and distributing of farm produce, 
especially poultry, eggs, and fruit. ‘The concrete equipment of 
these is singularly ingenious and has led to the invention of 
some new and quaint machines, especially for egg-grading and 
“ candling ”—for quality as well as weight—and for hen- 
plucking. Incidentally, the artificial fruit with which the 
packing is demonstrated is seductive enough in appearance 
to make Covent Garden a marketful of envy ! 

* * * * 
An Et Mystery. 

Countrymen have been warned that a new and terrible 
enemy has come over from the Continent and begun to attack 
the elm-trees, which on the Continent fall before it like nine- 
pins. We have been most singularly free from deadly plagues 
in England to trees and bushes, or indeed to anything. The 
Bushey chestnuts have continued to bloom, as they bloom 
most gorgeously to-day, while a fungus levelled the American 
chestnuts by the thousand. We have enemies enough, it is 
true, larch weevils, apple canker, that curious disease which 
produces so-called “ reversion ” in black currants. Our plum 
hedges nurse “ silver leaf,’ and our wild spindles support the 
bean aphis. The oak is on occasion stripped of all foliage by 
its special green caterpillar. Eel-worms and wireworms work 
subterranean harms ; but when all is said Britain is free from 
pieguey excesses. But it is well to be careful. Let us ** touch 


wood” and protect our elms, the very pillars of English 
scenery, as characteristic as the Corinthian pillar of its 
own architecture. And yet the elm, they say, is not indi- 
genous, though the wych elm is, because it does not set seed, 
The argument does not seem to me convincing ; but in any 
event the elm is so precious to us that it behoves us all to keep 
an eye on our trees, and if they go suddenly yellow within the 
next month or more to report the jaundice. It is a notifiable 
disease. 
* * * * 

SENSE OF D1RECTION. 

The always enthralling secret, how animals find their way, 
has been engaging the attention of the French ; and onc of 
these much too logical men of science has written in a cde- 
lightful book* the history of his long and patient investigations, 
His conclusion is that they use their common or garden senses, 
The bumble bee and pigeon see; the ants and hive bees 
smell. How simple it all is! How logicians will be pleased ! 
We were all told in our logic lessons to “ use Occam’s razor,” 
which meant that we must lop off all unnecessary theoretic 
causes, such as moral, magnetic, or electric senses; and, if 
need be, work the workaday causes to death. Now 
M. Rabaud concentrates on pigeons and insects. He does 
not touch much the most marvellous of journeyings— the 
eel’s, which I should put first, and the mammals’. He only 
mentions the wild birds to abuse the students for confusing 
migration, or movement compelled by hunger and cold, with 
orientation or discovery of direction. 

* * * * 

It is obviously true that pigeons and bees discover and 
learn their routes, often rather laboriously, by the help of 
their senses and their sense-memory. It is a pretty theory, 
and a new, that they see a bit of scenery as a whole rather than 
more nicely in parts in the way of more analytic man: but 
can a young eel swim continuously in one direction throughout 
two whole years, from the depths of the Atlantic to the mouth 
of the Severn, by aid of ear or eye ? Can a young bird, driven 
by suddenly felt biological pressure, dash off on a straight 
journey of several thousand miles, much of it travelled at 
night, by the mere compass of its eyes? Can a dog or cat 
(whose movements though short are not less inexplicable) find 
its way home at great speed and very directly over. an un- 
known course by nose or eye or ear? The investigation of 
the use of the senses in movement makes an interesting para- 
graph in biological history; but what an immense gap 
between the plain fact that the senses aid some animals to 
successful orientation and the mystery of the journey of the 
young eel or the young cuckoo! However, investigators 
must proceed from the known to the unknown, and M, 
Rabaud has added his bit to the interpretation of the sensc- 
impression of some animals. 

* * * » 
A TaME Wooprrecker, 

In the balcony of one of the most charming country houses 
I know, with a great historic past, a tray for the birds is laid 
every day for their own good and the pleasure of an invalid. 
For the last fortnight the tray has been visited by a greater 
spotted woodpecker. He is a male bird, and is described to 
me as “ eating his head off daily.” It is a great feat to have 
attracted him. I have seen the greater spotted woodpecker 
coming regularly to food in two gardens—one in Surrey, one 
in Herts ; but they came to a nut-decorated tree some little 
way from the house ; and I never heard of one so tame as 
to come to a tray in a balcony. The incident is perhaps 
further indication that this very handsome and little known 
bird is becoming much commoner. It is a coincidence that in 
a smaller house near by nuthatches used to come regularly to 
a tray fixed in the window of a bedroom, where an invalid 
was temporarily immured. Both species are peculiarly 
interesting to watch, and indeed to hear. What a pleasant 
little laugh is the nuthatch’s! And the woodpecker is 
the only instrumentalist, as contrasted with vocalist, 
among birds. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 


By Etienne Rabaud. 
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Letters to 
CRIME IN AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the Spvcravor.] 
Sizn,-I was much interested in the article appearing in 
the Spectator of May 19th by Mr. Atkins on Crime in America. 
He has, however, in my opinion failed to get at the root- 
cause of the extraordinary prevalence of crime in the United 
States. The true explanation to those who are familiar with 
the administration of criminal laws is not far to seck. 

So Jong as crime can be made to pay, and pay handsomely, 
so jong will there be an adequate number of persons who will 
take to it as a profession. It is admitted on all hands that 
bootlegging is at present one of the most successful businesses 
in the United States, and second only to it is robbery whether 
accompanied by murder or not. Prohibition per se ought 
not theoretically to account for the increasing wave of crime 
that has its commencement from a year that is almost coinci- 
dent with the passing of the Volstead Act. Practically, 
however, it opens up a field of profit to those who break 
the law that has tempted not merely the criminal class but 
many others who did not belong to it to engage in it. The 
United States is said to be full of millionaires who have become 
so in a very short space of time through having successfully 
evaded the law. These men, as Mr. Atkins pointed out, 
stop at no violence that may be necessary to conduct their 
unlawful traflic. 

Apart from this, Prohibition has been responsible for 
creating millions of law-breakers who expose themselves 
to punishments often much more drastic than those which 
have hitherto been meted out to what are ordinarily classified 
as serious crimes in civilized countries. One man _ for 
the second offence of having a half-bottle of whisky in his 
possession was actually sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
All these offences against the law are in reality not offences 
against morality, for neither the manufacture, the sale, nor 
the consumption of spirits is treated as such in any other 
civilized or even semi-civilized country. The result of so 
creating an enormous class of offenders liable to criminal 
punishment has been to divert the police from their proper 
functions, to crowd prisons, and so congest the business 
of the courts of justice that they cannot overtake — their 
ordinary work. 

In the United States the number of criminals who are 
detected and punished has always been very much less in 
proportion to the crimes committed than in older communities 
like our own. This is due partly to the inefficiency and rela- 
tively small number of the police, the corruption that is 
widespread amongst all classes of officials, and the crude 
and cumbrous administration of the law, which offers many 
chances of escape to the criminal who is actually brought 
up for trial. It is estimated that of the 12,000 murders 
annually committed in the United States only about 1 per 
cent. result in death sentences which are carried out. Contrast 
this state of matters with such a country as Scotland, where 
it is estimated on good authority that two out of every three 
murderers are brought to trial and where a premeditated 
murder or one committed in the course of committing some 
other crime is invariably followed by the death sentence when 
satisfactorily established ; and yet it has not been necessary 
to have more than one execution on an average for the past 
twenty years. 

In my own experience as one of thirteen judges of the 
High Court for seventeen years, T had only to try four cases 
of premeditated murder. In one the accused was acquitted 
by a majority, in the other three cases the death sentence 
was pronounced, but was only carried out in one owing to 
circumstances which appeared to the Scottish Secretary 
to be extenuating—the sentence being commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 

The fact that vigilance societies have had to be formed in 
America in order to cope with the constant holds-up of banks 
is a most convincing proof of the utter breakdown of the 
judicial administration in criminal cases. In what civilized 
country are people authorized to shoot at sight people whom 
they believe to be on the point of committing robbery, or 





the Editor 


in what other country are civilians offered a premium, as 
was done in Chicago some years ago, for every motor bandit 
whom they might succeed in shooting when escaping with his 
booty ? It is not on light grounds that the leading legal 
society inthe U.S. has characterized the administration of 
justice in the States as a scandal and a disgrace. 
the sentences, as Mr. Atkins points out is being done now, will 
have little effect in reducing crime so long as only a fraction 
of those who commit crimes are detected and brought to 
punishment. 

Highway robbery in England was rife even when the 
highwayman paid the penalty of his offence on the scaffold, 
but before terminating his career in this way he had usually 
committed successful robberies over a considerable period 
of years. The comparative certainty of det«ctioa, coupled 
with adequate but not excessive punishment, is the only way 
by which crime can be kept within bounds now that the 
accumulation of wealth has given countless opportunities for 
the expert robber and housebreaker to amass a fortune 
within a short time, and when mechanical invention has 
provided him with easy means of breaking open safes, and of 
escaping in high-speed motor cars from the scene of his 
exploits. 

The Americans as a people are, I am convinced, not a bit 
more criminal than the people of the older countries of 
Lurope. but so long as through their ineffective police depart- 
ments and other causes they fail to bring to justice more 
than a small percentage of those engaged in serious crime, 
so long will such crime flourish. When crime ceases to pay, 
the American criminal may be induced to try other methods 
of earning his living, but not before.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epw. T. SALVESEN. 

Dean Park House, Queensferry Road, Edinburgh. 


lo increase 


[To the Editor of the Svectaror.] 

Sir, -Your correspondent, Mr. J. B. Atkins, rightly says 
that there is no one panacea for reducing the crime wave in 
the United States. There is, however, one important factor 
which he does not mention. Many American authorities 
agree that uncertainty of punishment is one of the causes 
of the increase in serious crime there, and the death penalty, 
by intreducing sensationalism and misplaced sympathy, 
actually increases the danger of verdicts contrary to the 
facts. 

Thus Dr. Frederick L. UWoffman, consulting statistician 
to the Prudential Assurance Co. of America and the compiler 
of the exhaustive survey of the homicidal record in the 
United States appearing annually in the New York Spectator, 
says at the conclusion of his last article : 

“T have made an extended study of the death penalty and have 
come to the conclusion that it would better serve the cause of 
justice if it were done away with entirely.” 

I am, Sir, &c., kK. Roy Catvert, 

Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
23 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


THE TOWNSMAN AS SUCCESSFUL FARMER 
OVERSEAS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,--A good deal of publicity is given in the papers both 
here and at home to the idea that only farmers and farm 
workers can tackle successfully prairie farming. This, so far 
as I know, after twenty years’ experience of farming and 
life on the prairies, is quite contrary to the facts. 
it is a matter of some interest, perhaps vou will find room for 


So, as 


the following. 

Farming in the Old Country, what with half-a-dozen crops, 
rotation, stock, and work on the land going on all the year 
round, is a complicated business requiring a wide knowledge 
of agriculture in all its branches. Here on the prairies it is 
We have only six months in which work on 
the land can be done. We have one crop, grain: wheat 
principally, with oats, barley, flax seed and rve. Potatoes are 
only grown for the farmer's own consumption. For hay, 


very different. 
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we cut the natural prairie growth where it grows long in the 
low-lying land around the sloughs. Permits are also given 
the farmers to cut on vacant land such as school sections. 
The stock of the average farm here consists of two or three 
cows, a pig or two, and the usual flock of chickens. Many 
prairie farmers do not bother even with that, buying their 
provisions in town. 

As regards the work on a prairie farm, we do not trudge 
behind a walking plough. We sit on the plough, either 
sulky, single, or gang, double-furrow plough. The other 
tools, seeder, discs, harrows, grass cutter, are even more 
simple. The binder is more complicated : a man might take 
a week to get ontoit. In the same time any man of ordinary 
intelligence can learn to harness, drive, ard care for horses. 
Milking a cow is a case of learning a little trick which can be 
mastered in five minutes. Speed comes with practice. The 
ordinary care of stock is a matter of using common sense. 
In cases of sickness where they are concerned, the prairie 
farmer, like everybody else here or at home, calls in the vet. 


In short, one season spent with a prairie farmer will teach 
any man of ordinary strength and intelligence enough to 
enable him to start farming himself. Any Westerncr knows 
this to be the simple truth. Throughout the prairie Pro- 
vinces there are, it is no exaggeration to say, thousands of 
men_ successfully farming who were formerly mechanics, 
carpenters, painters, clerks, and shopkeepers. 

I number many such among my personal acquaintances.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Henry R. Cooke, 


Howell Court, Broadway, Winnipeg, Man. 


[We entirely agree with the writer. One of the most hopeful 
facts in the migration problem is the knowledge that the 
townsman, after a year’s experience on the spot, can become, 
and frequently docs become, a successful farmer. We recall 
the case of two former employees on the Central London 
Railway who were prosperous in the prairie Provinces. 
Many similar cases have come under our personal observation 
in all parts of the British Empire.—Eb. Spectator.] 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,— Mr. Kiddy, in his two articles under this heading, 
says, “During the war period the gold standard was 
abandoned, with the result that banking deposits were hugely 
expanded.” The abolition of the gold standard cannot be 
bfamed for this expansion, which is inherent in the credit 
system. What Mr. Kiddy really meant, I think, he says 
immediately after: ‘The quantity of credit increased 
greatly ahead of purchasing power.” 

The gold basis is here admittedly gone and nothing can 
show more clearly the fact that gold has nothing to do with 
purchasing power beyond the actual amount of gold in hand. 
Hence the words of Lord Inchcape, January, 1921: ‘No 
nation can buy unless it is also able to sell.” 

No one has ever questioned that the gold standard, along 
with free trade, is a convenient arrangement from a banker's 
point of view as it reduces his work practically to a matter 
of accounting, but the question remains, Is it good from a 
national point of view? Two aspects of the question are 
ignored by upholders of the gold standard. First, the 
difference between internal and external exchange. The 
question is therefore complicated by the influences arising 
therefrom: the competition for internal business having a 
tendency to raise prices above the gold-standard prices met 
with at the frontier ; so that goods cannot be sold, and export 
trade declines. Second, the arbitrary fixture of the amount 
of currency (as presently proposed), without any reference 
whatever to actual backing, means that there is no 
distribution of wealth as it is created. In other words, there 
is no natural expansion of currency as there ought to be. 
“If the machinery of credit was to be adequate, they must 
have a slowly expanding total of credit and a slowly expanding 
amount of currency in order to carry the increasing volume 
of commodities.” Thus said Mr. McKenna in an address to 


the Commercial Committee of the House of Commons. It 
is generally overlooked that the first step in this circle is to 
give an order. 








Is it not reasonable therefore that we should encourage our 
internal trade by a scientific expansion of currency and 
allow foreign exchange to regulate the value of our pound 
each at their own value ? And the reader should understand 


that it is values we refer to here, not prices. This view was 
clearly expressed in a lecture by the late Professor Nicholson, 
October, 1921, as follows :— 


“ Our foreign trade must depend on a comparison of British with 
foreign prices. The instability in the value of foreign money in 
relation to our own was no doubt very troublesome, but the influence 
ought not to be exaggerated. Two general reasons might be 
assigned why people should not be so mightily alarmed about these 
oscillations in the foreign exchanges. The first was that on occasions 
long before the War there were wild fluctuations in the foreign 
exchanges, but they did not destroy the trade. 

“In the last resort all trade must be barter, it must be the 
exchange of commodities against commodities and the money 
means must not be confused with the actual exchange itself. 

“A second reason for mistrusting those who trembled at the 
foreign exchanges was our recent experiences—in the boom that 
ended in the middle of 1920, the boom in which profits and wages 
were soaring as they never did before and orders were given which 
could not be executed. All this time the foreign exchanges were 


‘in a state of chaos. Why should the same cause have practically 


” 


no effect two years ago, and be all-important now ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., Rost. F. Suerar, 


6 Ann Street, Edinburgh. 


BUY BRITISH GOODS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]} 
Sir,—If those interested in the correspondence under the 
above heading will ask themselves how we pay for the goods 
we buy, they will find, whether they are Free Traders or Pro- 
tectionists, that the reply leads to some very interesting 
conclusions. Economists say that goods pay for goods, which 
is true as a bare statement of fact. The real question, however, 
is whether both sides to such transactions are equally free to 
settle the price at which they will make the respective 
(although unconscious) exchanges. 

When goods that more than one country can offer ave 
concerned, it will be found that since 1873, when Germany 
adopted a gold currency system and other nations gradually 
followed her example, the gold point factor has operated 
increasingly to prevent this country from obtaining much 
more than the lowest price—measured by gold—at which the 
goods can be obtained elsewhere. 

Ours is the only considerable market for many classes of 
goods, and all the world is free to sell to us in that market. 
Sales here create credits for our money—gold. The nation 
through its individual traders is now therefore in the position 
of having either to sell at the lowest world gold price, or 
having to pay in gold instead of in goods. It is no satisfuc- 
tion to say that we shall already have given goods to obtain 
the gold, because to replenish our supplies of gold we shall 
be compelled as time goes on to give more and more goods. 
The problem is therefore how we can ensure that we only 
have to give goods at our price to pay for what we buy. If 
we could say that currency notes were the final legal tender 
payment for all sales made to us from overseas, as they are 
in our home trade, our purpose would be achieved. Why 
can we not do so? 

It is true that individual trades would not be protected, 
but the trade of the country as a whole would gradually 
develop along the lines of what it was most fitted to produce — 
Cobden’s ideal. Under such a system we could retain com- 
plete Free Trade. At the same time Empire trade would be 
stimulated, because its component parts can take payment 
in our goods more readily than some other countries—the 
United States for instance-—can.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Mark B. F. Mason. 

Tudor Cottage, Duppas Hill Terrace, Croydon, 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin,-—Some of your correspondents who urge your readers 
to buy British goods imply, in their arguments, that when 
anyone buys imported goods they deprive their fellow-country- 
men of the employment represented by the value of the foreign 
goods they purchase. This is incorrect, as the following 
example will show :-— 

If I spend £1,000 on a British motor car, I give employment 
in the motor car and allied industries in this country. If I 
purchase an imported car for the same sum, there will be 
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less employment in the motor car trade, but a corresponding 
amount of employment (equivalent to my thousand pounds) 
in some other industries. No foreigner sends cars gratis to 
this country. He must be paid ultimately by our exporting 
goods, or by rendering services which will give employment 
in other industries. We cannot export unless we import 
an equal value of gocds or services. The adjustment of 
imports and exports may be spread over a period, owing t6 
Joans, ete., but the above example is typical of what ultimately 
I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Howarp Hazen. 
19 Montagu Street, Montagu Square, W. 1, 


must occur in all our foreign trade. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.) 
Sir. —Absence abroad has delayed my rejoinder to ** Con- 
science Stricken ~ and to Mr. Bertram Ifill, and [ hope I am 
not too late. 

* Conscience Stricken ~ states that there is a serious flaw 
in my explanation and writes :— ~ The interest on the foreign 
investment which pays for my foreign purchase will stay abroad 
unless it comes to this country in material form for which I 
can pay money.” 

I agree. But where is the flaw ? Indeed, I actually con- 
tend that the interest will stay abroad, and that it will amount 
to a payment to the foreigner in hard British cash for foreign 
goods ; whereas the capital might have been invested in pro- 
duction at home, and the goods would have been made by 
workers of our own, of whom plenty are unemployed. 

Mr. Bertram Hill asked what I mean by the term * un- 
necessary “ when I argue that we do injury by making un- 
necessary purchases of foreign goods. I call the purchase of 
foreign goods unnecessary when it robs the British worker of 
a job with little or no benefit to the purchaser. If we en- 
courage home production we encourage the investment of 
capital in that production, to the benefit of our own workers. 
If we make purchases without discrimination and buy foreign 
goods, home production is discouraged and the * tendency ” 
is for capital to go abroad to balance the imports. I lay 
stress on the word * tendency,” because although * imports 
are not earmarked,” as Mr. Hill says, yet these tendencies are 
always at work, and it is the job of statesmen to discover them. 

The slogan ** Buy British goods,” is, in my opinion, a con- 
fession of weakness when advocated by statesmen. It 
amounts to an admission that British Production needs help, 
and I think such help should be of more substance than a 
mere appeal to sentiment. But such help is better than no 
help, and therefore the slogan has my support. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Bernard Rocurorp. 

The Glen, Sunninghill, Berks, 


A TROLLOPE MEMORY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, In relation to your recent review of Mr. Walpole’s 
Trollope the occasion seems timely for recalling the following 
incident. 

In 1883, just after the appearance of the -Autobiography, 
I was spending some weeks in Bruges. Having been from 
boyhood an ardent “ Trollopian,’ I was surprised and 
delighted to make the acquaintance of an old gentleman there 
who had known the Trollopes well during their melancholy 
residence in that town. He had lived in Bruges forty or fifty 
years and was an English clergyman, one of the * deceased 
wife's sister ” exiles not infrequent in those days. 

He had regularly visited the Trollope family both as parson 
and friend when the father was dying, and when Mrs. Trollope 
used to sit by his bedside working away at her first books. 
He took me to the house they had occupied, and pointed out 
the various rooms, and recalled much about the inmates that 
I have unfortunately forgotten. No one then knew anything 
about all this and my aged friend was, I think, surprised to 
find any one interested in his recollections, which made them 
the more realistic to me. <A son, too, and, I think, a daughter 
died in this house, and with the father had been buried, the 
old gentleman told me, in the Bruges cemetery some way out 
of the town. With the Autobiography fresh in mind and all 
England talking about it, I set off without delay for the 
cemetery, in a state of something approaching excitement. 


Tt was a dark, drizzling. wintry day I remember. and the 
large enclosure was empty of humanity. After some time I 
found my way to the “ English” or Protestant corner. It 
was very ill kept, but in due course I discovered by their 
inscriptions the Trollope graves overrun with tangled grass 
and briars—father, son and, I think, a third daughter. The 
upright circular shaft marking one grave was broken off, 
the headstone of another had sagged out of place. No doubt 
all this has been long rectified, but at the moment, in contrast 
to the publicity attaching to Trollope and all concerning him, 
this dreary neglected corner. representing as it did such a 
tragic period in the family life that we were all reading, 
struck a singularly pathetic note. 

As a last word I should like heartily to endorse Messrs. 
Sadleir and Walpole’s commendation of Troilope’s first ** still- 
born” novel, The Macdermotts of Ballycloran, which practically 
no one knows. A _ recent perusal of it has confirmed the 
impression made in youth that it is one of the saddest tales 
ever written, and Trollope knew his rural Ireland inside 
out and had good cause to. —I am, Sir, &c., 

West Watch, Rye, Sussex. A. G. Bravery. 


THE R-.S.P.C.A. 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrsvor.| 
Sir,—.As I know many who are admirers of your paper chiefly 
because of your consistent Championship of the animal's cause, 
I deeply regret to note your desire for a tolerant attitude to 
* sportsmen ” in your leading article on the R.S.P.C.A. case. 

I am confident it is not a theory but a fact that instead of 
weakening the Society, the ruling out of all blood sports 
lovers would be its strength. 

There are many who will not support the Society because 
of such tolerance, and that is why societies such as the Council 
of Justice, League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, &c., have 
arisen, all of whose subscriptions and donations are lost to 
the parent society. 

The legacies of many are left to the society with the faith 
that they are being given to the animal's cause, and how 
that faith is misplaced ! Would the ability to have accepted 
the handsome Groye-Grady bequest have ** weakened ” their 
cause ? 

If instead of our aristocrats breeding foxes and pheasants 
for mutilation and murder, our slum-dwellers were to breed 
cats for the pleasure of watching them drown, would there 
be any divided public opinion about that ? 

Let us have those sanctuaries soon, and the superfluous 
wild life exterminated humanely by trustworthy oflicials.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., May Row Lanb. 

League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports. 

95 Waveriree Road, S.1WV, 2. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir, —Dr. Relton’s * six points ” on the Prayer Book question 
are not only most misleading, but they contain very scrious 
historical errors and misrepresentations. ‘To comment shortly 
on them :— 

1. He practically admits that the Church by accepting the 
new Prayer Book * proposes to adopt ” a new “ standard of 
doctrine,” and this after all the official declarations to the 
contrary !! His statement is, however, incorrect, since the 
new Prayer Book Measure makes it quite clear that the 1662 
Prayer Book is still the only * standard of doctrine.” 

2. He shows an amazing ignorance of Anglican history in 
opposing the terms “Catholic” and * Protestant.” Our 
Reformers and their successors made it abundantly clear that 
their * Protestantism ” was a “ wiiness for” true primitive 
Catholicity ; or as Bishop Chr. Wordsworth declared, ** The 
Church of England became Protestant at the Reformation 
that she might become more truly and purely Catholic.” 

In regard to Professor Relton’s bugbear * Continental 
Protestantism,” he has evidently forgotten Bishop Jewel's 
assertion concerning the Elizabethan doctrinal settlement thag 
* we do not differ from your doctrine (i.e., the Swiss Reformed) 
by a nail’s breadth.” It is an undoubted fact that both the 
Anglican and foreign Reformers made their appeal to the 
supreme and final authority of God's Word, and this is what 
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true Catholic Churchmen are doing to-day over the Prayer 
Book controversy. 

4 and 5. Dr. Relton makes the astounding assertion that 
-arliament is only concerned to safeguard the Church from 


papal jurisdiction, since this is all the * Protestantism * of 


the Church of England invelves. But any intelligent school- 
boy knows quite well that while the * Protestantism ” of Henry 
VIIIos “ Breach with Rome only touched papal jurisdiction, 
that of the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth mainly dealt 
with doctrine. We shall be soon told that the Marian martyrs 
died simply for refusing Papal supremacy! Article XIX., 
however, definitely declares that “the Church of Rome 
hath erred in matters of Faith,’ and the historic Royal oath 
against transubstantiation is suflicient proof that when 
Parliament defends the “ Protestant Reformed Religion ” 
established by law, it has in so doing to guard against the re- 
introduction of specific papal doctrines as well as jurisdiction. 

The celebrated Caroline divine, Bishop Sanderson, defines the 
Church of England as a Protestant Church which has * freed 
itself from the tyranny and idolatry of Rome and reformed its 
doctrine and worship from popish corruptions and restored 
them to the ancient primitive purity.” That is, the Reformers, 
uim was to restore, not the mediaeval faith, a return to which so 
attracts Dr. Relton, but the true Catholic Faith of early times. 
What Parliament has therefore to decide is whether this new 
Prayer Book is a * betrayal” of this essential * Protestant ” 
witness for the Catholic Faith, which has been the peculiar 
glory of our Reformed Church of England. The Church 
certainly has a right to adapt itself to the “ changed cor- 
ditions * of to-day, but these do not necessitate a return to 
discarded mediaeval doctrines.-_I am, Sir, &c., 

C. SypNey Carrer. 

B.C.M. College, Clifton, 

BIRDS 


PROTECTION OF WILD 


IN ITALY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin, At the recent meeting of the International Committee 
for the Protection of Birds, convened by Dr. Gilbert T. 
Pearson, the President of the Audubon Societies of America 
and Acting Chairman of the Internaticnal Committee, Dr. 
Borghesani, of Rome, declared that under the Fascist régime 
extraordinary measures have been taken in Italy to protect 
birds. Mussolini, said Dr. Borghesani, loves flowers. trees. 
birds and animals, and hes given Italy a discipline which 
makes it a national concern to protect birds and Nature in 
yveneral. Under the Fascist régime, said Dr. Borghesani, the 
psychology which formerly made every Italian feel that he 
had a right to kill every feathered thing has changed to a 
psychology which regards birds, especially, as the property of 
all the people and the State. The Fascist militia, he added, 
also serves as game wardens, and the Government has made 
ample provision for enforcing its laws. 


THE 


This would be good news to bird lovers, who deplore the 
wanton destruction of millions of birds every year in Italy on 
their migratory passage, if Dr. Borghesani’s statement cor- 
responded to the facts. But the truth is that the Fascist 
régime has done nothing to prevent the wholesale netting cf 
birds which takes place in the autumn, and that the law which 
proclaims a closed season for the birds in May and June is 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. During 
May this year the netting of swallows and martins went on 
us usual at Montecatini, and the same terrible toll will 
be taken of all migratory birds as they pass through Italy 
in the autumn. But perhaps the fact that a new law 
for the protection of birds is being framed by the Fascist 
Government affords a glimmer of hope that something may 
he done to prevent what for so long has been a scandal and a 
reproach to Italy. And for this reason every bird lover 
should rally to the support of Mr. Leonard Hawksley, who 
has done such a wonderful and heroic work for the pro- 
tection of animals and birds in Italy in the efforts which he is 
making to effect an improvement. 

At present Mr. Hawksley has seven inspectors who go 
wherever their services are needed to see that the law, imper- 
fect as it is, is observed. Thus at Assisi, which was long the 
centre of the trade in blinded birds for use as decoys, this 
horrible peactice has been suppressed, and a local society for 


a 


the protection of animals and birds has been started th-re, 
At Carrara, 110 convictions have been obtained for barbar.)ys 
treatment of oxen in the marble quarries. An inspectcr wy 
was transferred to Frosinone in February, 1927, has secured 
eighty-two convictions and has confiscated many hundreds 
of instruments of torture. 

To some extent the netting and snaring of birds in the 
YNnonths in which it is against the law to capture them has heen 
stopped. The Rome Socicty, which was resuscitated by Mr, 
Hawksley in 1901, had eleven inspectors in Rome and five in 
the country, rescued 6,000 stray dogs and cats yearly, tain- 
tained a dogs’ refuge and lethal chambers, two veterinary 
surgeries and twenty-three drinking stations: it held horse 
and donkey parades, abolished cow-baiting and many other 
cruel sports, including the plucking of fowls alive, and carried 
out an extensive propaganda work in the schools. It was 
during his work for the Naples Society, which he organized in 
1895, that Mr. Hawksley nearly lost his life owing to a ture 
derous assault upon him. Since then at least twenty assaults 
have been made on him, and one of the mementoes of his work 
is a hat with a bullet hole through it. 

There is undoubtedly an improvement in the treatment 
of animals and birds in Italy; but an immense amount 
still remains to be done, especially for the protection of 
birds. As the International Committee pointed out at its 
recent meeting in Geneva, in appealing to the League of 
Nations to call an International Conference on the question of 
bird protection, if steps are not taken soon to prevent the 
slaughter of birds in countries like Italy, France and Belgium, 
those countries which value bird life will in the near future 
be robbed of much of their beauty and interest in wild birds.— 
I am, Sir, &e., HuGu F. Spenper. 

2 Crets de Champel, Geneva. 

[We are glad to print this tribute to Mr. Hawksley’s work 
on behalf of animals and birds, and do so with full knowledze 
of the many glaring abuses there are yet to remedy in our own 
country. We understand Mr. Hawksley’s work is being 
restricted owing to lack of funds. Those willing to help 
should send their contributions to W. H. Sharland. Esu., 
Secretary, Hawksley Society, 5 Hayes Road, Bromley, Kent. 
— Ep. Spectator.| 


HELP FOR AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir. As an occupying owner may I thank you for your 
well-informed and sympathetic article on Credit for Farmers ? 
Is it possible that the writer has been trying to farm for protit ? 
No one expected any scheme could provide money for working 
capital, but we did expect a Long-Term Credit Bill that 
would liberate money that is, or might be, locked up in land. 
It is here where the scheme has caused such disappointment. 

The present proposals for providing only two-thirds of 
the present value of a farm at 5 per cent. plus expenses and 
sinking fund offer no better terms than can be obtained from 
a private solicitor. While the landlords enabled the tenant 
farmer to pull through the hard times in the last century, it 
was the country solicitors who helped the freeholder to 
weather the storm, and often they sustained heavy losses 
by doing so. If Mr. Guinness cannot make a_ better of! 
than the present one he had much better leave things «s 
they are.- Lam, Sir, &e., Epmunp Wocnuran. 

Marsh Grove Farm, Frishkney, Lincs. 


SUBSIDY FOR OPERA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, Why is it that musicians in general sit down in hopeless 
despair, and declare that a State or municipal subsidy for 
opera is absolutely out of the question ? In his article in 
your issue for May 19th Mr. Basil Maine records that a delegate 
at a conference of musicians held in Bournemouth expressed 
this very opinion. And apparently neither Mr. Basil Maine 
nor the conference dispute it. 

Municipal grants have already been made to symphony 
concerts in at any rate two places in the British Isles 
Manchester and Bournemouth. It is only a step further to 
subsidize opera : in fact, it seems to me to be the only logical 
conclusion, that what to-day is granted to art galleries, 


museums, and free libraries should be extended to the far 
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more universal art of music. What would a few hundred 
thousands mean to the Exchequer ? 

And it does not seem to me to be necessary that a majority 
of the general public must desire opera before there can be 
any State assistance. Has the public eVer shown such 
interest in its art galleries and monstrous museums ? 

If Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme fails, as apparently it 
js likely to do (at any rate in the provinces), I suggest that 
a really vigorous campaign should be made to stir up the 
Government and municipalities to give to music its rightful 
due. Has such an attempt ever been made ?— I am, Sir. &c., 

Viruiam L, NORMAN. 

Musical Society, Manchester University. 


PLANTS IN FROST AND DROUGHT 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sirn,—In last week's Spectator the writer of the *~ Country 
Life * section, dealing with the effect of frost on plant life, 
states that “ leaves are blackened not intrinsically by frost, 
but by drought.” May I be allowed to state my experience ? 
For eleven years I lived in a house (Charlotte Bronté’s ** Moor 
House. Morton ™) 900 feet above sea level and 400 feet above 
the somewhat contracted valley below through which a 
considerable river runs. It was a matter of regular 
observation with us that the valley was full of mist. often 
from the river level quite imperceptible, but clearly defined 
and rarely reaching us at the greater height. 

The point is that in this valley, as I believe to be the case 
with all valleys, the air is more or less charged with moisture, 

The early frosts of winter which completely blackened and 
killed the vegetation in the valley left us untouched. In 
particular, we had runner beans to gather in the garden often 
several weeks after all had been cut down in the valley below. 
This experience was confirmed in another way. My way to 
town, from a suburban residence, lay across a narrow valley 
causing a dip of twelve or fifteen feet, blocked by the houses 
on each side of the road. 

The geraniums and other plants in the forecourt gardens in 
this hollow were always killed by the frost days or weeks 
before those in the higher parts of the road. The explanation 
seems to be that vegetation in a damp atmosphere suffers 
from frost sooner than that in dry air.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ROBERT STYRING, 

Brinkeliffe Tower, Sheffield. 


THE “SPECTATOR” WANTED 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I do not know when the Spectator was recommenced, 
but I always remember my father, William Edward Bartlett, 
of Kensington, London, reading it when I was a schoolgirl, 
On his death my husband took it for forty-eight years. I am 
now seventy-six. I am now left a widow and unable to afford 
the Spectator, Our copy was sent by us to a mining engineer 
in Co. Durham, which is sorely in need of light and leading. 
He sent it to a neighbouring Vicar, who forwarded it to the 


I 
les. They will all miss it terribly. 


wife of a clergyman in Wa 
If anyone amongst your kind readers would send a copy, how- 
ever old, it would be a truly generous and high y valued 
gift to—Yours, &c., 
(Mrs.) F. E. Cuarvron, J.P, 
The West Garth, Gisborough, Yorkshire. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Scors PROVERB. 

In the phrase * Friday's hair and Sunday's horn goes to 
the dule on Monday morn,” the words hair and hern may 
have a reference to hair-dressing, ¢.g., 

* Here, tak’ how o° this horn an’ ready thi yure a bit.” 
Epwin Waueu (1879); 
and dule may surely signify the deil, the devil, or deofe 
(A:S.), €.2-, 
“ But vain mun that Methody be ‘at says, hee’s sure o° being saav'd 


when he knows nut what a day may bring forth, whether he be fun 
i th’ wark o’ God or t’ Dule.’-—Craven Dialect (1824). 


I think the quoted proverb is practically another way of 


expressing that a man may be * A Sunday saint and a Monday 
devil.’"—-G, C., Lanes. 





* Siuor.’ 


In his article, * Shot.” in vour issue of May 19th, Mr. Arthur 
Vivian makes a very serious accusation against the prisoners 
of war who were interned at Blankenberg Camp. Has he any 
grounds for his insinuation that those prisoners were so 
comfortable that they did not care to try to escape and for 
his accusation that they gave their permanent parole Y If 
he cannot produce evidence in support of his statement, I 
think he owes an apology. —P. O. W, 


THe SavipGe Case. 

You say, “ What remains undisputed is that Miss Savidge 
was hauled to Seotland Yard.” The Home Seeret iry read 
a statement by the welfare worker that Miss Savidge weut 
willingly. All prosecutions for perjury involve the reopening 
of the cases in which the alleged perjury was committed, 
Are there to be none where the cases ended in acquittal ~— 
F.C. Gares, Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


Winkie CoLuins. 


T have for some time had it in mind to attempt a critical 
and biographical study of William Wilkie Collins. and am now 
engaged in collecting the necessary material. May I, through 
your valuable columns, ask all those who wouid be willing to 
permit access to manuscripts, letters or papers in their 
possession, kindly to communicate with me? I need hardly 
add that all communications would be treated as confidential. 
— Dororny L. Sayers, 24 Great James Strect, W.C.1. 


Miss Crocopite Epwarps. 


In the autumn of 1882 I returned from service in India in 
one of the troopships, H.M.S. * Crocodile. 
reaching Malta, a baby girl was born to the wife of one of the 
military complement, named Edwards, and was duly chris- 
tencd Amelia Melita Crocodile. The first name was, I presume, 
the family selection, the second that of the padre, and the third 
by command of the * owner ™ or * old man,” alias the Captain. 
I iniagine that on reaching the age which we nowadays call 
that of flapperdom, Miss Edwards promptly jettisoned the 
Crocodile, if such action had not long before been taken by 
her parents,—W. T. Laxcrorp, Harefield, Romsey, Hants, 


Shortly before 


Lighter Lyrics 
May Week 


O wens have cheer 

And wranglers be you vlad! 

Since Phyllis is come down, so gaily cled, 

To idle near 

The flowery banks of Cam, 

To eat asparagus and strawberry jam, 

To kiss her love Good-night, twixt daisyv-close 

(* Good-night | Good-night ! Good-night !°°) and ope 


of rose. 


Proctors take rest! 

Professors go your lane ! 

Dillys is come to dance with John again 

In all her best, 

And he and she to-night 

Will shuffle and re-deal the world aright. 
What matter though examiners be rife ? 
Dillys has * passed ~*~ him for the rest of life! 


Pedants be meek 

And doleful dons be rare! 

Chloe is come, to meet her love (of Clare) 

In this May Week, 

To lunch on mayonnaise, 

To dance and dally, laugh and love and laze, 
To breakfast rosily at nine o’cloeck— 

Her nursery face above a Paris frock, 


BARBARA Eurnan Topp, 
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Some Books 


Tut International Missionary Council (2 Eaton Gate, S.W. 1) 
have published an interesting and important brochure on 
The World Mission of Christianity (1s.) as the result of the 
meeting of representatives of Church missions from some fifty 
countries, held at Jerusalem this spring. The suggestions 
and messages embody wide experience and noble ideals. 
This fellowship of men from all over the world, working very 
humbly and devotedly in the service of Christ, may have 
results of incalculable power. Just as the brethren of the 
Third Order of St. Francis have spread and multiplied them- 
selves to the four corners of the world ; so the spirit of service 
and sacrifice, the power of prayer, the enthusiasm and energy 
of which this small book is witness will send the heralds of the 
Message, triumphant vet meek, to the four corners of the world. 


* % % x 


Life and Letiers, the new shilling monthly edited by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, has no tiresome-prefatory explanation. 
We plunge straight into a delightful reminiscence of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s two meetings with Andrew Lang and go on to a 
Hardy fragment on “ The Science of Fiction.” Mr. George 
Santayana is quite simple (for him) and intelligible about 
* Hamlet “—and we learn at the end that it is a twenty- 
year-old essay. No one can criticize Shakespeare without 
veveniing his own character, as witness ‘* Shakespeare's 
genius shines in the texture of his poems rather than their 
structure, in imagery and happy strokes rather than in 
integrating ideas. He feels no vocation to call the stones 
themselves to their ideal places. How blind to him, and to 
Hamlet, are all ultimate issues and the sum total of things 
how unseizable!*’ But there is more than self-revelation 
here (else we had hardly turned two pages of such well- 
cemented but ponderous prose), there is a youthful and vivid 
description of Hamlet as prototype of the Nordics. The 
editor's own contribution is a short paper on the inferiority 
of Herr Emil Ludwig as a biographer. He is justly censorious 
of The Son of Man. Although he admits the uncommon 
qualities of the Napoleon, he seems to us to do less than 
justice to that remarkable piece of portraiture. But every- 
thing Mr. MacCarthy writes is informed with his clarity and 
sensitiveness and the ** Reports from Readers ** which conclude 
the magazine appear to have passed through the filter of 
his mind. They are really admirable short criticisms. The 
printing is excellent and we must say a word for the advertisc- 
ments at the beginning and end, which while not obtruding 
themselves (when will advertisers learn that civility pays ?) 
are so pleasantly laid out that the reader will turn to them for 
pleasure and counsel. Life and Letters, devoted to good 
literature vet in touch with life, learned and not highbrow, 
ready for new talent but removed from fads and cliques, 
will certainly have a good public. This first number is inter- 
esting from cover to cover. If it maintains this standard 
(as it should) it will find a definite and permanent place in 
English letters. 

* * * * 

The Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux have published The Aslib Directory under the editor- 
ship of Mr. G. I’. Barwick, late Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum. There are introductions by Sir Frederick 
Kenyon and Sir Ernest Rutherford: the book is published 
by the Oxford University Press (at £1 1s.): there is a subject 
index, which forms the main part of the work, an alphabetical 
list of towns with the libraries or other sources of informa- 
tion. and an index of names. In the subject index may 
be found all sources of information available on aeronautics, 
for instance, or finance, miniatures, mining, and a thousand 
other matters. The book is likely to be of real assistance 
to many and the need for it will grow with each year. We 
congratulate all concerned on its publication, not forgetting 
the Carnegie Trustees, who have helped financially. 

% BS o 

The wonderful success of the film Chang, which laid its 
scene in the heart of a dense tropical jungle in the East, 
encourages the belief that the open park-like veldt of Africa 
will make it “* clearly the star continent of screen adventure.” 
That at all events is the opinion of Mr. Martin Johnson, 


of the Week 


who gives ample warrant for his judgment in the uniquely 
splendid illustrations (largely taken by flashlight) of his 
Safari (Putnam, 21s.), which can boast as its most notable 
achievement the filming of fifteen full-grown lions in a bunch, 
The famous game-hunter, Gordon Cumming, records that 
he once fired forty shots into an elephant before the poor 
beast succumbed ; Mr. Johnson would have given the anima! 
forty feet of film instead. But hunting with the camera 
has its ¢dveaturous thrills. While the author turned the 
handle, his plucky and pretty wife stood ready by with « 
rifle, and twice she dropped elephants at her husband's fect, 
and twice a charging lion and a rhino within ten yards of 
the camera. Mr. Johnson's account of the still marvellous 
wealth of animal life in East Africa is lively and graphic, 
but he is sometimes dangerously cocksure and inaccurate, 
He disbelieves, for instance, in the existence of man-eating 
lions. A reference to the Spectator of March 8rd, 1900, and 
to Colonel Patterson’s Man-Eaters of Tsavo (which recounts 
the history of how lions held up for three weeks the con- 
struction of the very railway on which Mr. Johnson travelled) 
will supply him with plenty of evidence to the contrary. 
Many of his statements, too, about the ostrich are quite 
inaccurate, and he once more gives currency (though with a 
query) to the silly belief that the superfluous eggs often 
found lying round an ostrich nest afford food for the chicks. 
Such eggs, after seven weeks’ exposure to cold by night and 
burning heat by day, are as explosive as a poison-gas slic!! 
and a deal more nasty. Crede experto. But the book is worth 
buying for its illustrations alone. 
Ms * * ¥ 

The strong Committee, under Sir Arthur Balfour as chair- 
man, which was appointed in 1924 by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
“to inquire into the conditions and prosperity of British 
industry and commerce, with special reference to the 
export trade,” has completed its survey of the facts in a sixth 
volume dealing with the Metal Industries and Coal (Stationery 
Office, 5s.).. This ably written and authoritative account of 
the situation deserves to be widely read, despite the blue 
paper cover which seems to terrify the average citizen. The 
Committee has yet to publish its Report, but it has already 
done much good by collecting the facts and showing that 
British industry, though hampered by great difficulties, is 
on the whole very much alive. The chapters in this volume 
on the electrical and motor-vehicle trades are particularly 


cheerful reading. 
* * * * 


Books of reference recently received are The Statesman's 
Year Book (Macmillan, 20s.) and The Annual Register 
(Longmans, 30s.), both edited by Mr. Epstein; also 7T/x 
Schools of England (Burrow, 3s. 6d.), which is useful to parents, 
and Willing’s Press Guide (2s. 6d.). These standard works 
are so well known that we need do no more than mention 


them. 
» * & a 


(* More Books of the Week” and “* General Knowledge 
Competition ” will be found on page 847.) 


A New Competition 


Tur counting of the votes given to those who took part in 
our Jast Competition will take some time, and it will not be 
possible to publish the result until June 9th. Meanwhile, the 
Editor has the pleasure of offering a prize of £5 for the best 
suggestions, written on the back of a postcard, as to what to 
do “if I had £50,000 to give away.’ The Rey. R. V. HU. 
Burne, who has suggested this Competition, writes :— 

“One has often been struck by the curious use that millionaires 
make of their surplus money, and has thought that one could have 
made better use of it, given the opportunity. But on thinking it 
out, one begins to see how very difticult it is to give away monoy 
on a large scale without doing harm to the recipients. Your 
inillionaire readers might, perhaps, welcome the hints that the 
Competition would afford !”’ 

The Editor agrees that this is a Competition whose results 
might possibly be of real service to the world. Entries must 
be marked * Competition,” and reach this office by first post 
on Monday, June 25th. 
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Statesman and Philosopher 


Translated 
2Is.) 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. IT. 

and adapted by Sir George Arthur. (Heinemann. 
Poincaré’s memoirs covers the 
To grasp the book in 


Tue second volume of M. 
twenty months preceding the War. 
its entirety requires close study. Some chapters are so 
detailed as to confuse a careless reader. Nevertheless, the 
busy man who cannot give continuous attention will find 
it well worth his while to look it through for the sake of 
the many pleasant pages which are not crowded with slow- 
moving diplomatic procedure. 

From first to last M. Poincaré never quite loses sight of his 
object, which is to apportion blame and pronounce a verdict, 
but the evidence apart from the verdict is so interesting, 
and his occasional digressions so entertaining, that even 
those who do not think that the truth can be summed up 
in the one word—guilty—as applied to the Imperial Prussian 
prisoner at the bar, can have no quarrel with his singleness 
of purpose. Perhaps the most charming of M. Poincaré’s 
digressions describe his Presidential visits to England and 
to Russia. He set out for this country “ depressed because 
I had never learned a single word of English.” His welcome 
set some of his forebodings at rest, though he obviously 
remained a little self-conscious, partly because of his 
“democratie dress.’ “ The Gala Landau, the scarlet and 
gold liveries, put my black coat sadly into the shade.” The 
simplicity and geniality of the King’s ‘“‘ hearty greeting ” 
set him a little at ease. But the cheering crowds make 
still another cGverwhelming “It was France 
who was being vociferously acclaimed, and for the enthusiastic 
Londoner I was only a top-hatted and white-tied symbol.” 
The picturesque beauty of the royal hospitality strikes him 
with something like amazement. “ All the English people 
look like beautiful portraits which have stepped out of their 
old frames. I feel as if I had been translated into a historic 
past, a past which France has done much to destroy but 
which we still recognize under the fitful lights of memory.” 
At a Court Ball his black coat still makes him conspicuous, 
“At the end of the great room is a dais with three red and 
gold armchairs for the Sovereigns and myself. The Queen 
takes part in several dances, the King only once or twice, 
as he does not like to leave me a lonely spectator of the 
gay scene.” 

His experiences at the Russian Court are in strong contrast. 
The likeness between the King of England and * his cousin 
of Russia” he finds remarkable ; but the dreaminess, the 
sadness and something of timidity in the bearing of the 
Czar mark a difference of mind. Ife cannot make out if 
the Czar fears or disdains the crowd: anyhow, he avoids 
all contact with them. The Royal Family seem to live 
alone in silent stately domesticity--a domesticity darkened 
by the sinister shadow of Rasputin, about whom there is 


impression. 


already much whispered gossip. He never sees this diabolical 
figure of romance, who is at that time by some reported 
dead and by others supposed to be in hiding. 

In the purely political part of the memoirs there is perhaps 
no more interesting passage than one which deals with z 
visit of the King of the Belgians to the Kaiser. ** Cambon 
heard the details in confidence from the Belgian Minister in 
Berlin of a conversation which took place between the King 
and the Emperor.” The latter complained that ‘ France 
crossed Germany at every turn,’ that war was inevitable, 
and German ** General Moltke echoed 
his Sovereign's words,” adding: ** This time, your Majesty, 
it will be fought to a finish, and you cannot doubt as to the 
enthusiasm which will fill the German people on that day.” 
King Albert protested France's peaceful trend, and after- 

yards told his Minister **to warn Cambon.’ King Albert, 

however, thought Germany as favourably disposed towards 
Russia and England as she was ill-disposed towards France. 
The impression of the Belgian Minister seems to have been 
that the Kaiser was being pressed by “ the hardly restrained 
impatience of the Military party.” An incident recorded by 
Mr. Gerard, who in 1914 was American Ambassador in Berlin, 
confirms this idea. “ Herr Von Gwinner, director of the 
Deutsche Bank, told me, a few days after the outbreak, that 
the General Staff Officers had gone to the Kaiser, and told 
him that they would break their swords across their knees 
if he did not sign the declaration of war.’ That the Staff 
Officers had fear that at the very last 
Wilhelm IT. might repent of his purpose is proved by what 
M. Poinearé describes as ** one of those flashes of light which 
sometimes the brain of this megalomaniac.’ On 
first reading Serbia’s reply to Austria’s ** Formidable Note,” 
the Kaiser wrote to Jagow: ‘I feel sure that taking one 
thing with another their monarchical demands are satisfied : 
the few reservations which Serbia makes can surely be dealt 
with by negotiation. an almost abject capitulation has been 
publicly put out, and all motive for war thus disappears.” 
But the rest of the letter is in contradiction to this beginning : 
“ Germany refused to put the bit in Austria’s mouth.” 

The famous ** Willy Nicky ” telegrams are, of course, here 
given, and are by a third “which has been 
treacherously suppressed in the White Book.” “I thank 
you,” writes Nicholas, “ for your conciliatory and friendly 
telegram, which differs altogether in tone from the official 
communications between vour Ambassadors and my Minister, 
and I would beg you to find out the reason of this difference. 
It would surely be better to refer the Austro-Serbian problem 
to the Hague Conference.” 

The next volume of Sir George Arthur's translation, which 
deals with the conduct and incidents of the Great War, will 
be eagerly awaited. 
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The Intelligent Woman and G. B. S. 


The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 
By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 15s.) 
Tur Intelligent Woman to whom the distinguished Fabian 
addresses himself is a fluctuating creature. A supremely intelli- 
gent lady would say, with that stark individualist, Emily Bronté: 
“Tl walk where my own nature would be leading, 
It vexes me to choose another guide.” 

Such a lady is indeed a guide herself to men like Socrates 
and Dante ; but so indifferent to the distribution of earthly 
wealth that G. B. S. would consider her an idiot. No! this 
friend of G. B. S's. is just one with a receptive mind and a 
certain anxiety concerning the world’s malady. She half wishes 
that the lucid expositor would not base his argument for 
Socialism on economic grounds. Poverty is so wasteful, he 
Says; it is a blight poisoning the pure air, a public nuisance. 
Since political economy deals but with a kind of State-house- 
keeping, he continues, surely she, with her domestic thrift, 
would wish to abolish poverty. But the intelligent woman, 
not much absorbed by housekeeping images, impetuous, 


indignant, sympathetic, would rather he denounced poverty 
as a cruel and agonizing condition, and gladly believes him 
when she is told that wealth is as perishable as manna. She 
likes better to hear that ** poor people cannot save, and ought 
not to try,” for the Building Societies, even, are diminishing 
the children’s food. Sometimes the colour of the Red Flag 
will mount to her cheek when she hears of the beaten children 
and the chained women who helped to drag forward the 
Industrial Age. But, since women are peculiarly inclined to 
perish either on the guillotine or the barricade, she is sternly 
recalled and reminded of the iniquities of her sister-women, 
who, when rich, invest their money in unexamined securities, 
and, when poor, work disloyally for the sweater’s wage. 
The first three-quarters of the book are the most effective ; 
the concluding pages wander a little in their effort to include 
the author’s pet prejudices. We are all troubled at present 
by our rapidly developing Social Conscience. A vision of 
foectid rooms annoys the sleeper on his smooth pillow ; a cor- 
rosive salt of guilt lies within the wine-cup ; the slum presses 
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upon the memory like a nightmare. Once, we know, we all 
paid, not so reluctantly, to maintain a privileged class whose 
beauty, grace, gallantry was a kind of national possession, 
and who had some sense of duty to their country. Alas! 
That it cost so much! Now the families of mere capitalists 
have seized the ancient castles. The New Rich take, and do 
no work at all. A plutocrat lives in six mansions; and a 
workman has a sixth part of a room. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw defines Socialism for the Intelligent 
Woman. It has been a word that describes an attitude rather 
than a policy, the attitude of all those who are conscious of a 
duty or a responsibility towards their kind, those who cannot 
take without giving. G. B. S., however, restricts the term to 
the definite policy of redistributing the national wealth by giv- 
ing an equal share to everybody. He examines seven other pos- 
sible plans for distributing money, and finds them hopelessly 
inadequate. Farther existence on the laisser faire principle 
will soon slide over into ruin. Rich and poor he holds alike 
detestable. His essential Puritanism (the moral attitude of 
the respectable) appears in his unsympathetic attitude towards 
poverty. His notion seems to be that poor people can reach 
no state of grace ; he never does realize that the “ holy spirit 
of man ™ can actually achieve miracles. In one personal, and 
quite dignified, paragraph he claims that he knows all that 
poverty can do, except deprivation of food and home. But 
you are not a true communicant of Poverty till you do suffer 
that. The early trade unionist endured it—and for an 
ideal. G. B. S. seems to study only the lowest of the poor, 
perhaps because they appeal to his dramatic sense. The 
honourable and imaginative kind are haughtily reserved. 
They see their babies perish for want of air and food. Their 
children, frustrate of gaiety, turn feverish with dreams. 
Their youth cannot rejoice as it should. In these sordid streets 
poverty has no Franciscan grace. Drink is a short cut to 
ecstasy. Yet heroes desperately try to join the toil of the mind 
to the toil of the hands, and perish early or live by an ironic 
mirth. 

In beginning his attack on Capitalism Mr. Shaw subtly 
reminds the Intelligent Woman of all the Communistic and 
Nationalistic and Municipal enterprises already in existence» 
so that it seems as if we are already committed to his policy, 
whatever statesmen say. He writes a scathing account of 
Industry as a private concern which everyone should read, 
although many will quarrel with it. We have not obliterated 
wrongs when we have arrested them. The War he ascribes 
entirely to the foreign devilries of capitalists. But his 
historic sense is too limited; and this simple explanation 
does not cover more than a corner of the complex fabric 
of facts. He tells us how the Fabians arose, a group of 
** cultured persons,” meeting to discuss social facts. With the 
help of the trades unions, he says, the Labour Party was 
formed, Nevertheless, he has a distrustful eve for the Unions. 
As a respectable Puritan he cannot really love the poor: as 
a cultured Fabian he recoils from the unions, saying their real 
desire is to take over capitalization from the owners. Yet 
nobody who knows anything of the early idealistic history of 
the unions, when their unpaid leaders fought through strikes 
and persecutions for the good of the next generation, and their 
wives and even their children willingly starved for an unselfish 
cause, can ever hear them hardly spoken of without anger. 
** Anger is a bad counsellor,” says Mr. Shaw to his Intelligent 
Woman. “ But Blake thought the tigers of wrath are better 
than the horses of instruction,” she might reply. 

This cool indictment of capital and detailed exposition of 
Socialism covers 495 much too closely printed pages. In 
digressions and parentheses it touches on every subject in 
which G. B.S. is specially interested : Education, Eugenics, 
the Drink Traffic, and all the rest. But what he most vigor- 
ously maintains is that everybody must do useful work, must 
know rest and leisure, and have an equal income. Doubts 
assail us. How much is necessary for a decent life? What is 
useful work? In one ominous sentence he seems to suggest 
that the sciences and the arts might be tucked away in 
* leisure.’ Ah! But we think of leisure as a bed of lavender, 
where one lies dreaming. Mr. Shaw thinks two or three 
hours’ navvyy work would be a pleasant relaxation. Not 
with Mr. Shaw would any really Intelligent Woman 

* conspire 


To break the sorry scl.eme of things entire.” 


No! He is too much a rationalist ; he has no unconscioug 
self, murmuring wordless liturgies to help him to consider 
religion more gentiy. Sometimes he speaks of it as crudely 
as a Bradlaugh. Also, he has a policing kind of mind; and 
whitewashes Elizabeth's cruel Poor Laws. I fear that, with 
so desirable an income, I might lose what wild fragment of 
freedom I possess. 

But I do not mean to say that Mr. Shaw’s is not an acute, 
an intricate, and a generous mind. His book is full of illu. 
mination. And when counsel is completely darkened, he at 
least has made a suggestion, has presented an idea which by 
slow processes is capable of realization. One can but make 
comments on his book; it needs a volume for adequate 
discussion. 

Why, oh why, does he torture the eyes of his intelligent 
readers with a page of print so dense that often about six 
words run together in a strange compound ? And why the 
mighty blonde nude on the jacket, looking out of a broken-up 
world ? She is terrifying. Surely she is not the Intelligent 
Woman ? A SISTER SOCIALIST. 


The Cautious Philosopher 


The Correspondence of Spinoza. Translated and Edited by 
Professor A. Wolf. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

For a hundred years after his death the reputation of Benedict 
de Spinoza was evil. He was the Jew who had disbelieved in 
miracles, and had tried to prove that God was only nature. 
Hume, without reading him, referred to * this famous atheist ” 
and “* his hideous hypothesis.’ His works were said to have 
been ** written in collaboration with the devil,” ** full of curious 
but abominable discoveries.’ Then, with a rush, he was 
rehabilitated. Goethe called him Christianissimus ; Novalis 
called him a God-intovicated man; Hegel declared that to 
be a philosopher one must first be a Spinozist. With such 
opposite views, perhaps it will be worth while to examine 
the man, and see what his philosophy was to him. 

The motto engraved on Spinoza’s seal was * caute,” 
“with care!” It was an appropriate motto, too. Perhaps 
his upbringing had been strict and had made hitn feel insecure 
as a child. We might guess as much when he describes God, 
the perfect being, as free from compulsion, though not free 
from necessity ; or when he rejects all obligation from his 
Ethics. Perhaps the position of a Jew among Christians 
was, in those days, good enough reason for feeling the need 
of caution. Moreover, he was consumptive. From whatever 
cause, his hunger for self-preservation, for a margin of safety, 
for regularity and order, was strongly marked, and conditioned 
much of his philosophy. 

Spinoza never married. Marriage implies risk and obliga- 
tion: it endangers the serenity of thought. He treasured 
the recollection of how he once nearly married his tutor’s 
daughter; but there is no sign that he had ever seriously 
made approaches to her. He lived withdrawn from the 
world, with a limited circle of friends, grinding optical glasses 
for a living. He would keep to his room for two or three 
days at a time ; then go downstairs and chat with his landlord 
for recreation. Once he stayed in his room for three months 
on end. He never accepted invitations to go out, but he 
received visitors with courtesy. He was neat in his habits 
and very frugal, sometimes taking no more than a bowl of 
milk-soup during a whole day. Strangers he regarded with 
suspicion, philosophers in especial. When Leibnitz wished 
to see the manuscript of the Ethics, Spinoza wrote to a 
friend: ‘* He seemed to me a man of liberal mind and versed 
in every science, but still I consider it imprudent to entrust 
my writings to him so soon. I should like to know, first, 
what he is doing in France, and to hear the opinion of our 
friend Tschirnhaus, after he has associated with him longer, 
and knows his character more intimately.’ It was a year 
before his distrust of Leibnitz melted away. 

In his philosophy he was looking for a means of conceiving 
the universe as tranquil, pacific, uniform. He has said that 
his aim in taking to philosophy was to * discover and attain 
something which would enable me to enjoy supreme, 
continuous and permanent happiness.’ The power of powers 
in gaining this end he saw as truth. It was truth which put 
anen in command of their own lives: to know truth did not 
make men free; but it enabled them to accept fate without 
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suffering. Above all, it conduced to ‘the avoidance of all 
disturbing passion.” Spinoza took the greatest pains to 
arrange his life so that no onslaught of emotion should surprise 
him, so that nothing should catch him off his guard. No one 
ever saw him, said one of his biographers, cither very merry 
or very sad. But with all his philosophy the unregenerate man 
came out now and then in the symbolism of his actions. 
Underlying so much caution was plainly a hidden pugnacity. 
He was not only withdrawn from the world in his room ; 
he was also lying in wait for it. One of his chief enjoyments 
was to place a fly in a spider's web or to set two spiders 
to fight each other; and he would roar with laughter at the 
sight. 

The conduct of his life sprang from his desire for self-protec- 
tion. He distinguished as necessary to the individual two 
modes of behaviour. The first was animositas, the spirited 
defence of one’s own rights. At the root of the whole of 
nature he placed the effort of self-preservation, conatus sui 
conservandi : thus projecting into the world around him his 
feeling that it was infinitely needful that a man should look 
after himself. But in human society, to balance this quality, 
there was equal call for generositas, a noble good-fellowship. 
No individual could preserve himself unless he helped also 
to preserve the scciety in which he lived. On the whole, 
however, it was self-protection that Spinoza saw as primary ,; 
fellowship he saw as part of the wisdom of self-preservation, 
It was a prudent course : without it there would be no peace. 

The world he wished to contemplate was uniform. con- 
tinuous, and governed by unbreakable laws, a universe all-of- 
a-piece, 2 reliable universe. In building up his conception 
he drew the background for all modern scientific theory ; for 
modern science would not be possible without the supposition 
of a world in which the same thing always happens under the 
same circumstances: in which the future is as settled. as 
irrevocable, as the past. In bringing a rigid determinism into 
his world, in defining nature as a single. all-inclusive substance 
and in equating nature with God, Spinoza was building up a 
universe the principle of which was law and safety. It is not 
strange that he wished the Church to be subservient to the 
State, and regarded the end of faith as obedience. His world, 
indeed, was not unlike the familiar room he so seldom left. 

He was bound to conclude, in formulating his theory of 
uniformity, that body and soul were identical in substance, 
that mind is nothing but a different aspect of the body, body 
nothing but a different aspect of the mind. It is for this 
reason chiefly, this and his determinism, that he excited the 
horror of the orthodox ; and it is true that he left very little 
place either for moral responsibility or for religicus aspiration. 
On the other hand, he has been taken as a champion of religion 
and morals, because he made the government of the universe 
seem so steady and trustworthy. 

As we read through his correspondence, we gain a clear 
picture of the man, a little touchy, very sure of his own 
importance as a philosopher, anxious to stand by his rights 
and to economize his efforts, undertaking no correspondence 
that should be useless to him for the spread of his ideas or 
their clarification. Though his philosophy was elaborated 
to put him at ease with his werld, it is still impressive and 
valuable through the tenacity with which, premises once 
chosen, he inflexibly followed out the processes of his thought. 
It is rare to find so single-minded a devotion to reason, and 
it was obtainable only at the sacrifice of some social qualities. 

This volume of Spinoza’s correspondence, the publishers 
inform us, will be the first of five volumes giving a new trans- 
lation of the complete works of Spinoza. 

ALAN Porter. 


A Great Teacher 


Charles W. Eliot: The Man and his Beliefs. 
2 vols.: 42s.) 

Paro taught that the laborious classes in a model commons 
wealth needed no education whatever. President Eliot 
ealled this an extraordinary opinion, but in his inaugural 
address before Harvard University in 1869 he stated that : 
“The Community does not owe superior education to all 
children, but orly to the ¢élite—to those who, having the 
capacity, prove Ly hard work that they have also the necessary 
perseverance and endurance, ° 


(Harpers. 


In these days of extravagant and indiscriminate expendi- 
ture on education this is an opinion worth noting, coming as it 
does from a man whose contribution to educational develop- 
ment in America may be likened to that of Arnold of Rugby, 
a generation earlier in a slightly different sphere. These men 
did more to raise that indescribable quality known as * tone ” 
in their respective countries than any others. 

3orn in 1834 at Boston, son of a well-to-do importer who 
lost his fortune in the panic of 1857, William C. Eliot graduated 
from Harvard at the age of nineteen. His interests were 
chemistry and mathematics, and after spending two years in 
Europe he returned to his native city as Professor of Chemistry 
in the new Institute of Technology. As a result of his 
articles on education, which aroused lively discussion, he was 
selected to succeed the Rev. Thomas Hill as the head and 
chief executive of his alma mater. 

He was thirty-five when he became President of Harvard, 
and at once began a new era in American University education. 
Ile favoured freedom in the choice of studies and opportunity 
to win distinction in single subjects. 

In the seven hundred odd pages of the two volumes under 
review a vast variety of subjects are dealt with. Of the 
problems of his day which still engage the minds of this 
generation are those concerning the abandonment of war 
and women’s place in public affairs. His belief in democracy 
pervades all his sayings. In his essay on ** Democracy and 
Manners” he professes to believe that under republican 
institutions the diffusion of manners are commoner 
than under any other governmental institutions. The expe- 
rience of travellers hardly supports this idea. But when he 
comes to * America’s contribution to civilization,” Dr. Eliot 
is on surer ground. Chief of these is the abandonment of 
war. If the intermittent Indian fighting and the brief con- 
tests with the Barbary corsairs be disregarded, the United 
States up to the Great War had only four years and a-quarter 
of international war in over one hundred years since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Within the same period the 
United States were party to forty-seven arbitrations, being 
more than half of all that had taken place in the modern 
world. And now Mr. Kellogg’s proposals to outlaw war may 
be regarded as another contribution to civilization. Dr. 
Eliot held the belief, almost universal among Americans, that 
within the United States alone was to be found liberty and 
freedom of speech and action. He remarks that ** one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in connexion with this 
ferocious war is the unanimous opinion among German 
scholars, statesmen and diplomats that ‘We Germans are 
just as free as you Americans. *’ To which Dr. Eliot retorts 
that “ the German people do not know what liberty is—they 
have no conception of such liberty as we enjoy or the liberty 
England has won through Parliamentary government.” 

To this I would suggest that Germany has never known such 
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restrictions of liberty as Prohibition, nor has she suffered 
such an affliction as “:Dora.’’. Incidentally, in no country 
is Communist propaganda so strictly forbidden as in the U.S.A. 

Another prevalent error is stated in the following terms: 
“ Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between the 
mental condition of an average American belonging to the 
laborious classes but conscious that he can rise to the top of 
the social scale, and that of a European mechanic, peasant or 
tradesman, who knows he cannot rise out of his class and is 
content with his hereditary classification.” With the recent 
examples of a British Prime Minister, a Lord Chancellor, a 
Lord Chief Justice, a Viceroy of India, Secretary of State for 
India and a Field-Marshal all of the humblest origin, and with 
the spectacle of a Mussolini, a Pilsudski, &c., this American 
attitude is subject to correction. Just as much as the United 
States, England, at least, is a land of unlimited possibilities. 

Of the higher education of women, Dr. Eliot asserts that 
young women can learn all the more difficult subjects of 
education just as well as young men. The professions have 
not been invaded. The immense majority of women go into the 
occupation of bearing children or bringing up other people’s 
children. Why has not that advantage been seized by leaders 
in the higher education of women? Because that single 
occupation has not generally been regarded as an intellectual 
occupation. ‘I venture to think this is one of the greatest 
mistakes civilized men and women have committed. The 
one great occupation of women is the most intellectual in the 
world. It calls—often in vain—for carefully trained powers, 
sound thinking, moral perception. I say, therefore, that 
preparation for this normal occupation of women should be 
the main object of the training in the higher education. It 
has not been thought of in this way.” 

When Eliot resigned from the Presidency of Harvard, after 
forty years of service, he became the counseller of the nation 
at large and a leader of public opinion. His book still speaks 
for him; every page of these two volumes of addresses 
contains wit and wisdorn. 

N. G. Tuwatres. 


A Life of Zest and Endeavour 


Day In, Day Out. By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. (John Lane. 
12s. 6d.) 

In his preface to Mrs. Le Blond’s Memoirs, Mr. E. F. Benson 

observes that this form of literature can be either exasperating 

or entrancing, placing her volume in the latter category. No 

one, after reading this record of a busy life, will be disposed 

to contradict him. 

If one were to find a fault with the author it would be the 
unusual one that she tells us very little about herself. She 
devotes five chapters to the career of her first husband, Colonel 
Fred Burnaby (famous for his ride to Khiva and other 
exploits), where we find some interesting letters about the 
attempt to relieve General Gordon and the Battle of Abou 
Klea, in which Colonel Burnaby lost his life. Then we follow 
the author to the Engadine in search of health, and are 
introduced to San Moritz in the ‘eighties and to the 
celebrated people who gathered there in conditions very differ- 
ent from those that obtain nowadays. In Switzerland 
Mrs. Le Blond became a devotee of climbing, beginning her 
experiences with expeditions with girl friends to the Mer de 
Glace and the Pierre Pointue, when they wore long skirts, 
shady hats, and high-heeled button boots. From this begin- 
ning, to winter climbs up virgin peaks in Arctic Norway, is a 
story that all lovers of winter sports will read with delight. 
Her climbing propensities distressed 2 Victorian great-aunt, 
who wrote to her mother: ‘ Stop her climbing mountains ! 
She is scandalizing London and looks like a Red Indian!” 
In spite of this admonition she continued climbing and also 
became an expert photographer, developing and printing 
her negatives with half-frozen fingers at high altitudes and 
producing those beautiful studies of mountain scenery for 
which she is well known. 

Of her travels, which have been many, she tells us a little 
of Morocco, France, Italy, Spain, Japan, China, and finally 
California. But the most interesting chapter in a delightful 
book is that in which we find the story of the Dunkelgraf. 
Mrs. Le Blond was staying with Count Gedard Rentinck 


(her cousin) at Amerongen in Holland. She was then collecting 
material for a book on Charlotte Sophie Countess Bentinck, 
and worked in the room where the ex-Kaiser was later tg 
sign his abdication. Here she found a small volume, Der 
Dunkelgraf, by Ludwig Beckstein, dealing with a man who 
was supposed to have been the son of Count John Albert 
Bentinck and Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. With this 
mystery man was a veiled lady whose face was never scen, 
even by the servants—supposed to be his wife, or ward. 

During the War Mrs. Le Blond had no time to devote 
to other work and forgot all about the mysterious couple, 
In 1927, however, she came in touch with Herr Maeckel, 
who has recently published a fully documented work in German 
on the Dunkelgraf, and her interest revived. The story 
certainly contains the elements of romance. The couple 
first appeared at Ingelfingen, in Wiirtemberg, about 1803 
or 1804. The Count was a distinguished-looking man, the 
girl very graceful and always veiled; they lived simply 
enough over a chemist’s shop. The Count would talk polities 
with the chemist and even associated a little with the neigh- 
bours, but the lady never went out except in a carriage, 
thickly veiled and sometimes wearing dark spectacles. After 
some years they disappeared. 

The general idea seems to have been that they were 
refugees from the French Revolution. In 1807 they re- 
appeared at Hildburghausen. The Count went about a 
little and made friends with the pastor, with whom he had 
a daily correspondence. But the lady remained as closely 
guarded and veiled as ever, and it was not until her death 
in 1837 that her face was seen. Clothed in white satin and 
still beautiful, although no longer young, she lay in her 
coffin for all to see, until her servants carried her away by 
night and buried her in a garden where she used to sit. 
Having established the fact of her death, the Count was 
unwilling to give her name to the authorities, finally describing 
her as “ Sophia Botta ” of Westphalia, an obvious invention. 
To the doctor, who remonstrated with him because he had 
not been called in, he said: ‘ You little know what it would 
have meant if that secret had been disclosed to you.” 

What was the secret? Imagination points to one not 
unconnected with the Orphan of the Temple, one that would 
have affected the French branch of the Bourbon family had 
it been disclosed. Mrs. Le Blond tells us that the identity of 
the Dunkelgraf will be revealed in the new version of Herr 
Maeckel’s book, which is shortly to be published in English, 
but she does not tell us who he was. 


* Aaron’s Rod that Budded ” 


New Poems. By W. J. Turner. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 
Different Days. By Frances Cornford. (Hogarth Press. 4s. tid.) 
It Was Not Jones. By R. Fitzurse. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) 
The Severing Seas. By L. M. Crump. (Basil Blackwell. 
5s. Od.) 
The Oxford Book of American Verse. Edited by Bliss 
Carman. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Handkerchiefs from Paul. Edited by Kenneth B. Murdock. 
Limited edition. (Harvard University Press. 25s.) 
Every poet has his rod and every rod its budding—whether 
of blue roses, orchids, mignonette, or little, crackling artificial 
blossoms. The breath of the poet brings them to life, and 
each flowers after the manner of its kind. 
All this is suggested by Mr. W. J. Turner's poem, ** Solilo- 
quy,” wherein he becomes his own critic :— 
* T am not a writer of lyrics, 
But these fragments from my pen 
Have a hotter ardour than those of other men. 
And I have imagined things stranger 
Than dew in the daytime 
Or the dry maypole that blossomed again. 
I have held the rod of Aaron, 
I have opened my eyes and it was Dawn.” 
The rod of this poet buds madly and beautifully. He does not 
train his blossoms, they clamber where they will, puttiny out 
unexpected petals and tortured tendrils. It is difficult to 
find a meaning in some of these ** New Poems,” many of them 
have no pattern, others comply to a most exacting form. ‘The 
best of these latter, ** Coromandel,” a poem which will recall 
Mr. Turner's earlier art to his many admirers, begins : 
“ T heard there was a sea named Coromandel 
Softer than the shadows of the moon.” 


The rhythm of it is intoxicating. 
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© VOLUME II of 2 
“ THE LIFE OF LORDCURZON - 
je THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 5 
= Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. = 
= Lord Curzon left it to posterity to vindicate his actions during his 
( Viceroyalty of India, and especially his attitude in his tragic quarrel with 3) 
= Lord Kitchener. In this volume the inner history of those seven troubled, 
€ strenuous, years is told for the first time, enabling the public to forma 
== juster estimate of the various actors in the drama. “Probably no one = 
€ could have been found so well fitted as Lord Ronaldshay to fill this 7% 
= particular canvas.” —Sir Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times. “An > 
= admirable, almost a model, biography.”——London Mercury. = 
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©» Bouverie House, Fleet Street ws 
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Two Notable Books 


THE INDIA 
WE SERVED 


By Sir WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bartt., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O. 
**One of the best Indian memoirs we have 
seen.’’—Times. ‘So full of wisdom and know- 
ledge and wonderment that no revicw could 
possibly do justice to it.’"”—Morning Post. “ One 
of the best volumes of Indian memoirs ever 
published.””—Daily Mail. ‘* A book as fascin- 
ating as the Arabian Nights.’’-—Daily Sketch. 
With facsimile reproduction of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Letter. 25/- net. 


JUST_PUBLISHED 


The Life of General 


LORD 
RAWLINSON 
OF TRENT 


G-C.B. 

From his journals and letters. Edited by 
Major-General Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. 
This record, taken almost entirely from the 
copious journals of Lord Rawlinson is a docu- 
ment of the highest importance. Rawlinson 
expresses himself fully and picturesquely, and 
does not hesitate to write exactly what he thinks 
of men and matters. Illustrated 25/- net. 
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JONATHAN CAPE BEDFORD SQUARE 


JANE WELSH 
AND JANE CARLYLE 


by 
Elizabeth Drew 


de 


Ever since the publication of Froude’s 
‘Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle’ in 1883 a controversy has 
raged round the figures of Carlyle and 
his wife. Asa result ‘Jane’ has never 
been studied impersonally: she has 
always been someone to take sides 
about. Her first editor defended her 
unfairly and her later critics have 
attacked her equally unfairly. Eliza- 
beth Drew creates here an 
unprejudiced study of 
her personality. 
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There is something charming in Miss Frances Cornford’s 
dedication to ‘‘ William Rothenstein, who by the wise en- 
couragement and discouragement first helped me to find out 
what I wanted to create.’ She has created a number of 
gentle pictures of the countryside. Her red, which one likes 
to imagine as a slim, green thing, studded with cool buds, 
must surely have been cut from an English tree. Listen to 
this, from *“* The Garden Near the Sea ” :— 

** The young green apples nourished are with raining 
And old green orchards blest ; 
The cottage rose holds up the drops of coldness 
In her sweet breast.”’ 
And to this complete poem, ** The Dead One *:— 
‘* The wrong you did is gentle, like the trust 
You put in us, your voice, your eyes, your hair, 
The wrong you have done is very quiet: just 
Not being there.” 
If Miss Cornford’s rod buds into mignonette, that of Mr. R. 
Fitzurse is slimy with a fungoid growth, none of it poetry, 
and much merely nasty nonsense. Possibly his book is 
intended to be a skit on free verse. but the joke is a poor one. 

Mr. L. M. Crump’s pcems are a healthy antidote to the 
poison of Mr. Fitzurse. His rod has a vigorous and variegated 
budding. He writes delightfully of tigers, and the Indian 
hills, but there is a trace of homesickness in many of the 
poems, as when he sings : 

** The small, snug homesteads, not too far apart, 
Round hills that do not unto heaven aspire, 
A land wherein my soul can dream my dreams, 
A homely land that nestles in my heart.” 

We are so used to finding stores of delight in the Ouvford 
Books of Verse that we cannot help being disappointed in Mr. 
Bliss Carman’s choice America. There is too much 
familiar stuff from Longfellow, Emerson and Whittier, too 
much manufactured verse from numerous little poets, who 
have striven valiantly to write about something, anything, or 
nothing. There is not enough from Mr. Vachel Lindsay, 
whose beating rhythms could have done much to liven this 
anthology. And why has that gem of Mr. H. H. Knibbs’s, 
“Out There Somewhere.” been omitted ? That single poem 
is worth the price of The Oxford Book of American Verse. 
Also one would have liked the author to have included some of 
his own verses. Handkerchiefs from Paul is a collection of 
“Pious and Consolatory Verses of Puritan Massachusetts.” 
Many of the poems are here published for the first time. 
Others, by Samuel Danforth and John Wilson, have heen 
reprinted from rare originals. In the introduction to John 
Wilson’s “Song of Deliverance” one finds the explanation 
of the title. ‘* He was another sweet singer of Israel, whose 
heavenly verses passed like the handkerchief carried from Paul 
to help and uphold disconsolate ones.” The following gives 
an idea of the manner of the poems : 


from 


' 


For lo! my ionah how he slumpt, 
In seas and whales so deep, 
Because the Lord’s commandment 
He did refuse to keep.” 
BRB. EB. FT. 


Co-operative Housing 


Bournville Housing. (6d.) 


Bournville Works, Birmingham, 
TWENTY-FIVE years’ experience in the management of housing 
schemes justify the Bournville Village Trust in their offer 
to place the result of their great and good work at the disposal 
of those who are ready to follow their example. The Trust 
has published an excellent pamphlet which implements 
and extends what we have so frequently urged of late regarding 
the necessity for the large-scale planning of accommodation 
for our poorer workers. 

That we are still a long way from satisfactory housing 
conditions in England our readers must know by thistime. Only 
in one year (1925) did the number of houses built throughout 
the country exceed the natural increase, and there are still 
in Birmingham alone at least forty thousand houses which 
should be demolished. 

Prejudice, vested interests, and apathy are still dragons 
in the path of St. George. But the experience of the com- 
panies coming within the Bournville scheme (we will not 
detail them all here) proves very convincingly that an 
association of people who come together for the object of 


acquiring and developing freeholds can raise money at 
satisfactory rates and that comfortable houses can be let 
for low rents. If capital can be raised at 4 per cent., houses 
costing £500 can be let at 10s. 2d. At 5 per cent. the weckly 
rental would be 12s. 5d. and at 6 per cent. 14s. 9d., which 
shows the extreme importance of commanding credit at 
favourable rates. The use of direct labour is also emphasized 
by the Bournville Trustees. Several of their building societies 
have a foreman with a supervisor who keeps in touch with 
all the jobs and is able to move labour from one site to another 
as required so that very little “ wet time *’ occurs (while 
material is allowed to set), and operations can be planned 
in consequence to ensure economy both in transport and in 
labour. The advantage to a big industry in starting its 
own housing scheme is obvious, for where men are gathered 
together in a common enterprise a basis of confidence is 
established which has a definite cash value in the credit 
that can be obtained. Money, in fact, can in these circum- 
stances be borrowed largely on the character of the employee, 
together with some collateral such as a life policy. Such 
security, we are told, is accepted by the Raiffeisen banks in 
Germany, where money is lent to an agriculturist on the 
joint and several guarantees of the village community in 
which he lives, the advances, therefore, being on his character 
instead of his worldly goods. We can well believe that 
“millions of marks have been so lent without loss,” and 
would commend the idea to any firm or community contem- 
plating a housing scheme. 

The holding and development of land in a suburban district 
has been very successful in the case of the Bournville estate. 
A Local Authority which determined to emulate the methods 
inaugurated by the late George Cadbury would of necessity have 
to face the problem of small returns for a period of perhaps 
twenty vears, but the success of the enterprise (given good 
management) would in the end be that of Bournville, ** not only 
inimproved ground rents. but in direct saving in the purchase 
of land for public purposes and in increased control over 
town planning.” The estates at Bournville are 
developed not merely as housing schemes but as communities 
with tennis courts, cricket grounds, gardens, and other social 
amenities which modern civilization very rightly demands. 
Only by forethought can such conditions be provided in 
our urban areas. 

Mr. Cadbury's original intention was to sell the sites and 
cottages outright and so create a class of small freeholders. 
This plan did not work, however, and now while some tenants 
who enjoy practical fixity of tenure are only weekly tenants 
in reality. others hold land and houses on 99-vear leases. In 
all, 1.935 houses have been built. 
or a garden, and the various settlements are planned to ensure 
beauty as well as convenience and recreative facilities. While 
it would be impossible to state an average weekly rental, it 
may be said that rents range from 5s. to 15s.a week and that 
none of the many funds, whereby these values were created, 
pays less than 4 per cent. The village was an entirely private 
undertaking on the part of Mr. Cadbury, who in 1900 
handed it over to the Trust, he and his family surren- 
dering all private interest in it, both as regards capital and 
revenue. Good will combined with good management are 
invincible forces, now as ever, and we may all derive profit 
from the lessons that this great enterprise can teach us, 


various 


They each have some land, 


India, Past and Present 


The India We Served. 
Introductory Letter by Rudyard Kipling. 

Village Uplift in India. By F. L. Brayne. 
Allahabad. Rs. 2.) 

India in 1926-27. By J. Coatman. 
India Central Publication Branch. 


By Sir Walter R. Lawrence. With an 
(Cassell. 25s.) 
(Pioneer Press, 


(Caleutta : Government of 
Rs. 2 or 3s. 6d.) 

Wuen Sir Walter Lawrence first went to India as a civil 
servant in 1879, old-fashioned Anglo-Indians—to use the term 
in the former sense of Englishmen who made their home in 
India and not in the new official sense of Eurasians— were 
already saying that the day of the sahib was ended and that 
no young British civil servant could ever know from personal 
experience what the great times were like. Yet the present 


writer was talking only the other day to a voung civil servant, 
home on leave from India, who said that Sir Walter Lawrence 
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himself belonged to the great times. The truth is that the 
great times are always ending, but never will end, for not 
only in India but in every country and in every relation of 
life there is always room for the sahib. His influence is 
immeasurable and is independent of time and place. 

Of course a British civil servant cannot now administer 
a district in quite the old paternal way, but if he is a sahib 
with all the qualities of character and manner that go to the 
making of a sahib, if he is the “real thing’ and not an 
imitation, he will find that there is no lack of opportunities 
even now for Lawrences, whether their name is John, Henry, 
or Walter. 

Sir Walter says that this book would not have been written 
but for the persistent exhortations of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
It would be graceless, then, not to direct our thanks to Mr. 
Kipling as well as to Sir Walter, for between them they have 
given us a great pleasure. Sir Walter's geniality. his compre- 
hensive sympathy, his remarkable memory, and his unfailing 
sense of fun have combined to produce some of the best 
stories about India we have ever read. There are hundreds 
which we are tempted to quote, but we will pick out only 
one—that about two stray Englishmen, a deserter from the 
Army and a deserter from a ship at Calcutta, who had been 
roaming the country together and at last came under the 
cognizance of Sir Walter. The two had paid their way on 
the road by giving performances. The sailor played the 
fiddie and the soldier danced. Thus they reached Kabul. 
It was surprising that they were not killed by tribesmen, but 
apparently the Afghans regarded them as mad, and so their 
lives were sacred. The Amir, hearing of their arrival at Kabul, 
bade them give a “command performance.’ The sailor, 
describing the incident to Sir Walter, said :— 

** His Majesty took a fancy to us at once and sent us food and 
good blankets and had us to the Palace the next day. ‘ I like your 
looks,” he said, ‘ and to-morrow I'll send you a Mullah, and he will 
make you into good Mahomedans.’ But we said, ‘ No, we are 
pucka Christians, and it is no use sending the reverend gent to us.’ 
On this the Amir got angry and called us names, and that very day 
sent us off down the road to Peshawar.” 

Very likely these men, with their disreputable record, had 
no religious scruples, but it was a point of pride with them 
not to be told by any dago, as the sailor would have called 
him, what their religion was to be. So they took the risk, 
a very serious risk, of vowing that they were pucka Christians, 
just like the English unbeliever in Sir Alfred Lyall’s poem, 
“ Theology in Extremis,’’ who preferred death to having any 
religion dictated to him! 

Historically the most important part of Sir Walter's book 
is the analysis of Lord Curzon’s character. This has every 
mark of truth. It is sincere and carefully considered. Sir 
Walter holds that Lord Curzon was a great Viceroy and a loyal 
and affectionate friend, but his defects made it easy to carica- 
ture him and unfortunately he played up to the caricaturist. 
Lord Curzon had a mathematically exact mind, fed by a 
prodigious consumption of relevant facts. He could not 
tolerate the average man who was unable to produce a policy 
as the result of mere study. “It would have been better 
for him and for others,” says Sir Walter, * if he had known 
more of Dickens and less of logic.” That seems to us a charm- 
ing judgment which Sir Walter’s fellow-Dickensians will 
appreciate. Lord Curzon was like the Indians in this, that he 
never gave praise for work, however faithfully done, which 
he regarded as part of a man’s duty. 

Sir Walter emphasizes two of his suggestions for the future 
of India. One is that reformers should pay particular atten- 
tion to the emancipation of women, without whose liberal 
co-operation reform is not really possible, and the other fs 
that the romantic attachment of Indians to the Royal Family 
should somehow or other be used as a more powerful connecting 
link between the two countries. 

Mr. F. L. Brayne has done remarkably good work in raising 
the level of village life in India. As a propagandist he is 
resourceful and effective. We could wish that he had used 
some other word than “uplift” in describing his system, as 
that word has ridiculous associations. If every village in 
India were to practise what Mr. Blayne teaches—bhetter 
agriculture, better household economy, better sanitation, 
later marriages, and so forth—it would be impossible for a 
Miss Mayo of the future to write a book by which Indians 
would profess to be affronted. 





——seme 


India in 1926-27 is the annual statement prepared fo, 
presentation to Parliament by the Director of Public Infor. 
mation in the Government of India. The great event of the 
year described was the opening of the New Delhi. The chiet 
blot of the year was the unceasing hostility between Hindus 
and Moslems. The Currency Act by which the rupce wag 
stabilized at Is. 6d. is carefully discussed and vindicated, 
This book, like its predecessors, is a valuable work of reference, 


Fiction 
In Three Continents 


The Woman Who Rode Away. By D. H. Lawrence. (Seckor, 
7s. 6d.) 
Farewell to Youth. 3yv Storm Jameson. (Heinemann. 7s 6d.) 
Account Rendered and King’s Mate. By Rosita Forbes, 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is a tribute to the blind and tentative genius of D. H, 
Lawrence that one is stirred by the advent of each new book 
of his into a certain expectation of some final i!lumination 
and clear choral chant. For it has been evident for years now 
to those who have steadily endured his obsessions (dillicult 
enough to endure, occasionally) that, through the deceptive 
and furious embraces of passion, he was quivering towards 
some divinity ; and that, if he seemed lost in the fragrant 
darkness among mysterious pillars of stone, he might yet 
open his eyes among the asphodel of dawn and salute the 
Unknown God. In * The Woman Who Rode Away,” chief 
among these ten stories, he remains among the ancient lords and 
their human sacrifices. Still it is a question of sun-worship, 
and of Mexico, that carven fierce country where the symbols 
and the images have an exciting aflinity with his sympathies, 
Mr. Lawrence, few will deny, is held by a neurosis that half 
helps, half hinders him as an artist. His personality is unquiet 
and feminine ; hence he often degenerates into hysteric vio- 
lence, hence he is so inimical to women, especially imaginative 
women, too like, and yet too unlike, to partake with him the 
composure of their dream. But the name story of this book 
is that of a woman who feels compelled to ride from her safe 
adobe, over the green and pinkish ranges, to see the houses 
and the gods of the Chilchui Indians. She is gravely received, 
isolated like a queen, and slowly realizes that she is the ** white 
woman” whose sacrifice as a solstice victim must fulfil a 
prophecy. The extraordinary intensity of her experience, 
as, through some translucent hypnosis, with all its hyper- 
aesthesia of sound and vision, through the drums, the totem 
dances of bird and fox, the soothing perfumed solicitudes of 
her sacred body, she slowly acquiesces in her own doom, could 
not be more intimately communicated. The reader passes 
into the trance of the victim. Yet even here, in his exultation 
over the * dark maleness * of the Indians, the author shows a 
certain resentment towards the woman who outwits and out- 
dreams him. ‘Glad Ghosts” is a fantasy, unusually tender 
and reticent. The “1” of the story moves sensitively, unsel- 
fishly. Lord Lathbury rises into the rapture of a poct over 
the * Spring Ghost.” ** For she rises with silence like a crocus 
at the feet, and violets in the hollows of the heart come out.” 
* Sun” has a golden Correggio picture of a modern Venus 
and Amor, the naked mother beside a eypress and the gracious 
putto piling lemons near by. If the music of silence had not 
been rent by a strident note, it would have been a Giorgione. 
The other stories have each some loveliness, though oddly 
flawed by mere errors of taste. It is a valuable collection. 
The long short-story suits Mr. Lawrence. He can hold the 
note, keep his concentrated grip just so long. The space is 
exact to the shape of his inevitable pattern, the dark soft 
wave that grows languidly to its crest and glimmers away in 
ineffable foam. He achieved this effect before, in The Ladybird 
volume ; then became incoherent again. So one cannot 
predict what will come next. Meanwhile this book contains 
great beauty. Mr. Lawrence is present here as a master of 
impressionists and a compelling visionary. 

Storm Jameson's Farewell to Youth is attuned to the tender 
pathos of its title. Her technique is subtle in this novel ; you 
feel the drift of the river of time, mark the agitated pulses of 
old and young, observe the delicate modeiling of the face, 
fecl the contact, as with soft moths, with the aery blunders 
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HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


Can you read Spanish? 

No. 

Do you know any German? 

No. 

Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other 
in German. 

Yes. 

Can you read them? 

Of course not, 

Well, try and see. 

An Hour Later. 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 
* * * * * * 

The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands 
of men and women who are learning French, Italian, 
Spanish or German by the new Pelman method. 

For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 
48-page book, printed in a language of which you are 
entirely ignorant, and not containing a single English 
word, and to read it through without a mistake. 

It sounds impossible ; vet it is perfectly true, as you will 
see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method you to learn French in 
French, German in Italian in Italian, and 
Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from one 
language into another. 

It enables you to think in the particular language you 
are learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 
of grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you 
to the language itself straight away, and you pick up 
the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart— 
parrot fashion. You learn the words you need by using 
them, and so that they stay in your mind without effort. 

There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, in your own home, and in from one-third to one- 
half the usual time, 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


D.S.O., writes: ‘‘ The Pelman method is the best 
way of learning French without a teacher.” 

Others write in the same strain of the Pelman Courses 
i German, Italian and Spanish. Here are a few typical 
examples :— 

“T have obtained a rcmunerative post in the City solely on the 
merits of my Italian. I was absolutcly ignorant of the language 
tefore I began your Course eight months ago.”—(I.F. 121.) 

“T have recently returned from Spain where I have been doing 
Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish gained 
irom your Course I was able within a month to tackle any sort 
of correspondence and conversation.”—(S.C. 279.) 

“My first fortnight was spent in Vienna. After only six weeks 
ot your German Course (with no knowledge of German pre- 
viously) I found that I was able to speak well enough to go 
aiywhere on my own, and to buy things for others in our party 
who were unable to spcak German. I am recommending your 
methods to other teachers.”—(G.P. 111.) 

This remarkable new method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books entitled respectively “ How 
to Learn French,” ‘ How to Learn Italian,” ‘“ How to 
Learn Spanish,” and “ How to Learn German.” 


enables 


(German, 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
Languages Dept,). 96, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

State which book you want, and a copy will be sent 
you by return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 

Overseas Branches: PARIS 35 Rue By 


YORK—71 West 45th Street. 
DURBAN—Natal Bank Chambers. 


y d’Anglas. 
Melbourne—3% Flinders Lane. 

DELHI—10 Alipore Road. 

[apvr.] 
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Hamptons’ facilities for promptly carrying out 


DECORATION 


Renovations —- External or Internal —Structural Alterations, 
Sanitary and Electrical Work, Panelling, Parquetry, etc., 
are practically unlimited. 


They have, therefore, no difficulty in compl 


} 


time agre 


See Hamptons’ New Book C.295. Sent Free. 
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PARQUET for DANCE FLOORS 


Fixed and polished from 15s. per 
sq. yard in London District. 
For Country work Hamptons are 
always pleased to send an exact 

quotation on request. 
See ILLUSTRATIONS of OTHER STOCK 


designs sent free. 


HAMPTONS’ new Pattern Book 
of WALL-PAPERS, BORDERS, 
&c., includes all the best of the 
new designs and colourings for the 
Spring season, together with a 
section of plain and striped papers, 
canvas, dappled, and Jaspé effects, 
&c. The prices range from Is. 6d. 
to 36s. per piece. Sent free on loan. 








Hamptons’ No.1 Herrirg- 
bone Pattern 15s. sq. yard, 
laid and polished. 


AMPTONS 


corators : Furnish 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR S8Q., S.W. 1. Tel. Gerrard 0030, 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britaing 


pee Coe Coe Ob eo pcb Pech 
WEEK-END 
COMFORT 
ALL THE WEEK! 


Whitsuntide was real summer this year. A flannel 
holiday for most of us. Coming up to town on 
Tuesday was a terrible awakening, but, speaking 
generally, man does little to make himself com- 
fortable in the hot weather. The fair sex knows 
how to cope with our climate, and there is no reason 
why man should be uncomfortable even when he 
must be strictly conventional in his appearance. 
The brothers Goss make a special study at this 
time of the year of light serviceable materials which 
look smart, retain their good shape, yet are com- 
fortably cool. Don’t you think you would be 
happier if you changed over from those winter- 
weight clothes to Goss’s summer suitings? Your 
days at the office might then bear some comparison 
with the comfortable negligé of the week-end. 
Ring City 8259, won’t you, and say when you will 
be coming along? One of the Goss brothers will 
be delighted to see that you get the full satisfaction 
which is inseparable from Goss clothes and service. 
The two brothers take all measurements, do all 
cutting and fitting themselves. They regard eight 
to ten guineas as adequate for a suit of the finest 
materials and workmanship, but they can make a 
sound suit for appreciably less. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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AbvirTiseR’s ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“WHAT’S WRONG 


WITH My MsS.?” 





A QUESTION 


OFTEN ASKED. 





CY) NE of the most distressing difficulties with which 

the aspirant to press honours has to contend is the 
return of a MS. with “the Editor’s regrets,” but no 
explanation of its inacceptability. 

The disappointed contributor frets and fumes, framing 
various theories as to its rejection, most of which are 
inevitably wrong. Often the writers attribute it to mean 
spite on the part of someone in the editorial department, 
or, failing that, to obtuseness on the part of the editor 
himself. 

Least of all do they incline to blame themselves for 
some shortcoming in their work—some _ inefficiency, 
some crude amateurism, some feebleness of plot. 

It is, of course, a circumstance greatly to be regretted 
that an editor is compelled to leave his would-be con- 
tributors in the dark as to the precise cause of their 
failure; but nobody who appreciates the extent and 
number of the woes and tribulations by which the edi- 
torial chair is beset would be so cruel as to seek to add 
to them by the suggestion that he should, in every case 
of rejection, say why a contributor had failed to please 
him. 

So the unlucky aspirant remains in the dark, and, if 
he ultimately gets himself into print, it is by dint of 
“ plugging away” blindfold until some chance reveals 
to him the cause of failure and the secret of success. 
Even then his knowledge of his weakness may be far 
from complete. 

It may be a hint from an experienced friend, or it may 
be his own persistent analysis of his rejected work. 
3ut however it is arrived at, success along such a road 
is not only tedious and trying but wasteful of time and 
work. 

THE BETTER PLAN. 

There is a better road: more direct, less extravagant 
of time and temper. 

Let the new writer submit a specimen MS. to a com- 
petent authority for a pronouncement as to his possi- 
bilities. Every year some hundreds of would-be writers 
bring or send their MSS. to Mr. Max Pemberton, of 
The London School of Journalism, from whom they 
receive a candid opinion as to the worth-whileness of 
their continuance as writers. 

Some of them are told, at once, that they show no 
promise—that perseverance on their part is mere waste 
of time. Others are encouraged to continue and are 
given that competent instruction in the technique of 
press-writing which is so essential in every case. 

The fact is that writing for the press—whether it be 
stories, articles, or any other form of writing—is an 
art: not necessarily a difficult one, but still an art with 
a certain technique which is indispensable. Few—very 
few—have ever mastered that technique without the aid 
of an instructor or without going through the mill of 
experience. For the majority, it is a thing to be studied 
and learned and applied: and that is why The London 
School of Journalism exists. It exists for the one pur- 
pose of teaching those who seriously wish to write. It 
does not seek to allure Tom, Dick, and Harry from the 
desk, the counter, or the machine-room by the promise 
of big fortunes readily won by the pen. It does not 
promise to teach all who come to it. It does not 
“ guarantee ” a success even to those whom it accepts as 
pupils, 

Such things have been done—such promises have been 
made: but they are fallacious. None—not even the 
most expert judge of latent ability—can ever with surety 
predict or guarantee success. So much depends upon the 
pupil—so much depends upon his or her power of work. 





LEFT IN THE DARK. 

The most that any honest school or teacher can do js 
to give thorough, efficient, and painstaking tuition— 
tuition based upon successful experience, and that is 
precisely what the School—founded and conducted by 
Mr. Max Pemberton—does do. 

Pupils are not accepted “blindfold.” They are in- 
vited to submit a short MS. (those interested are 
requested to note the word “ short”) for Mr. Pemberton’s 
opinion. If it is favourable, they will be offered facili- 
ties for enrolment as a student of the School, under 
Mr. Pemberton’s direction (aided by a staff of success- 
ful journalists and novelists). If the opinion is un- 
favourable they will be informed of the fact, and thereby 
saved from much tribulation of soul. It is always best 
that a man should hear, quite frankly, that he will never 
make a writer than for him to be deluded with false 
hopes and specious promises or “ guarantees.” 

The London School of Journalism—founded in 1919 
under the auspices of the greatest journalist of his time, 
the late Viscount Northcliffe—has amply fulfilled its 
original purpose of providing an authentic centre of 
instruction (by correspondence) to the rising generation 
of writers. Since its inception it has yearly trained 
hundreds of young men and women, and the success of 
its methods and the thoroughness of its instruction are 
established by the frequency with which its pupils—past 
and present—figure as contributors not only to the more 
popular journals and periodicals, but also to such “ diffi- 
cult” publications as Blackwood’s, The Times, Spectator, 
Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, and other publications 
of the most exclusive (and exacting) order. 

If, then, you desire to know “ what is wrong” with 
your MS., it is a safe plan to invite Mr, Pemberton to 
pronounce upon it. You are, thereby, not involved in 
any obligation to undertake a course of study at the 
School should his opinion be favourable : that is a matter 
left to your own discretion. But you will receive a 
definite solution of the question which doubtless often 
tantalizes you: “ Why do I fail to get accepted?” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 
PATRONS : 
The kt. Hon. the VISCOUNT B 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVEI 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL, 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
SIR WILLIAM BERRY. 
SIR ARTHUR OUILLER-COUCH 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P. 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novyclists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 





URNHAM. 
X BROOK. 


M.A., Litt.D. 


’ 





Full particulars of the courses and of the special prizes 
awarded annually to new members are given in the School's 
Prospectus, which may be obtained free of charge on 
application to 

The Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Museum 4574, 
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of the spirit. Saints Rew is a delectable old house in Sussex, 
filled with precious things, such a dreaming house in its lime- 
scented darkness or its sun-steeped silence, that it takes 
your heart, almost as it stole its owner's, so that it became 
like a drowsy paramour, jewelled with rarities bought with 
the necessities of wife and child. Yet the accomplished old 
diplomatist who loved “the perfect house and the naked 
truth,” is a lovable creature. So is his wife, dear shabby 
little lady, who swears softly like her boy when matters go 
amiss. So is Fanny, the amusing invalid. And so is Ann, 
desperate, sweet, quixotic creature. As for Nat, he is en- 
trancing, a slim, proud, pure Romeo, breaking the honey- 
suckle branch of his first love, ** all virgin lamps of scent and 
dew,’ to give to the heartless Denny. There are vigorous 
scenes of the War which breaks Nat’s nerves, though it does 
not kill. Ann takes him into her flawless heart : the tragedy 
is that his once flawless heart will never mend again into first 
love. It is a rich book with a haunting perfume, as if all the 
roses of those lamented and most golden Edwardian summers 
had been crushed within it. Miss Jameson is potent enough 
to make her readers grieve with Ann that her first-born cannot 
grow up in Saints Rew; but she properly does not pamper 
that furtive quasi-sentimentality. 

Account Rendered and King’s Mate are stories drowned, 
as one would expect, in the hard brilliance of North African 
sun. The first opens at cocktail hour in Deauville, when a 
spendthrift beauty in a primrose cloak walks out of the sunset. 
John Derwood, disadvised by all, must wed her. “I love 
you, my wonderwoman, I adore you,” he says. Rather 
Elinor Glynish ! Sut the manganese mines of Bou Kela-a, 
whither Martin Vereker repairs under suspicion of a murder 
he thought she had committed, are described with much verve. 
In King’s Mate a girl called Rosemary wanders into the camp 
of the Kaid, the right-hand of Ibn Rashid. He is a strong 
man, so The situations are a little stereotyped: the 
glimpses of the Riff are amusing as well as picturesque. 

RacneL ANNAND Taytor. 


NO ARMOUR. By John Dalley. (Long. 7s. Gd.) —Mr. 
Dalley, a leading Australian journalist, has written an en- 
grossing first novel. The hero, Robert Arbister, is a successful 
Sydney business man who, during his wife’s absence on a 
visit to England, has an affair with a chorus girl. The end 
is tragedy for the girl and a reconciliation. between Arbister 
and his wife that is too sentimental to be convincing. We 
can, however, forgive Mr. Dalley this one weakness ; for his 
story as a whole is not only exciting, but presents (what we 
have rarely had in fiction hitherto) a vital and obviously true 
picture of social life in a modern Dominion city. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. By Giovanni Verga. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) —Mr. D. H. Lawrence has here translated a number of 
short stories by the famous Sicilian writer who died in 1922. 
They deal, simply and baldly, with the stark realities of 
peasant life—love, lust, jealousy and revenge. But Mr. 
Lawrence, who contributes an interesting biographical and 
critical preface, is right in claiming that Verga’s characters 
are less “merely physically and materially functioning” 
than Zola’s, with which they are often compared. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Mary C. Ross, 
3 Newinston Avenue, Dunedin, for the following : 


1. Identify ‘‘The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep.” 

2. Give the source of the following : 
the shorn lamb.” 

3. “* The wind is tempered to the shorn Lambs.” 

. ** Nothing in his life 

Became hii like the leaving it.” 

5. “ There are ... so many kinds of voices in the 
none of them is without signification.” 

6. ‘ She might lie by an emperor’s side, and command him tasks. 

* Thou hast conquered, Galilaean.” 
** My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment.” 
* Vous avez voulu, Georges Dandin.” 

10. “ Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel ?” 

ll. “I have not seen the most precious diamond that is, nor 
you the lady.” 

2. “* I could have better spared a better man.” 

13. “* Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair.” 


Answers will be found on page 8$l 


“God tempers the wind to 


world, and 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 826.) 


In The Praycr-Book Crisis (Putnams, 2s. 6d.) Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks presents his case against the revised Prayer 
Book with force and dignity. It reads like the speech of a 
barrister speaking to a brief. History is invoked where it 
will come in useful, and aspects of the matter that seem to tell 
the other way are quickly passed by. The main point made 
is that the new Prayer Book is only concerned to promote 
Roman Catholic doctrines and practices, and to legalize what 
the Royal Commission of 1906 declared to be either illegal or 
inexpedient. Some of the points that the author overlooks 
are the permission to make use of the Athanasian Creed volun- 
tary, the removal of the assertion that a child is born in sin 
in the baptismal service, and the omission of Old Testament 
references—all changes much disliked by many Anglo- 
Catholics. H[e quotes Father Woodlock to show that the 
Anglo-Catholics ought to like the new Communion Service ; 
he forgets to say that large numbers of them are violently 
opposed to it. He finds that the latest regulations regarding 
the Reserved Sacrament are an improvement. But when he 
is referring to the debate on the 1928 Prayer Book Measure in 
the Church Assembly, he points out-—as an argument against 
the book —that the majority fell by 141 
to say that this was wholly due to the withdrawal of Anglo- 
Catholic support. He treats historical matters cavalierly, as 
when, for example, he writes in regard to the Ornaments 
Rubric that the claim that it ‘** countenances nearly all that the 
ritualists have introduced , .. has never been able to face 
any scrious examination successfully either at the bar of 
history or of law.” He seems never to have heard of the 
important report of the sub-committee of the Upper House of 
Convocation of Canterbury (No. 416) published twenty years 
ago, which contains the judgment, in entirely the contrary 
sense, of such scholars as Dr. John Wordsworth, Dr. G. F. 
Browne, Dr. E. C. S. Gibson and Dr. F. H. Chase. But a 
broader question emerges. Sir William regards the whole 
High Church movement since the days of Keble and Pusey 
as a movement towards Rome of increasing volume and 
velocity ; in his view it has no place in the Church of Kneland. 
IIe wants the House of Commons to reject the book because 
he believes that its acceptance would set the seal of national 
recognition on much that that movement has done and desires. 
He nowhere faces, or even mentions, the point that the extreme 
members of that movement are as opposed to the new book as 


he quite forgets 


he is. He nowhere shows how the rejection of the new book 
will hinder the progress of a movement which, on his own 


showing, has flourished under the old book. We denounces the 


eS? 


government of bishops as useless, but is without any alternative 


suggestion. 


= * x * 


The passion for gossip brings into existence much bad 
journalism, and books 
incorporation of trivial ill-informed personalities within covers 
Of all forms of gossip 


some worse worse, because the 
seems to be an added impertinence. 
* Church chat ” is the least agreeable : 
in the seat of the seornful with a good excuse for mockery at 
the expense of the ecclesiastically-minded. The Looking 
Glass of Lambeth (Philip Allan, 5s.) is called “A candid 
account of the leaders of the Church, by an unknown layman.” 
He does well to remain anonymous, since his writing, if 
acknowledged, would certainly not add to his reputation for 
taste or knowledge. He writes from an extreme Anglo- 
Catholic standpoint, and everybody who does not share the 
outlook of his little coterie comes in for jaundiced treatment. 
The author writes very knowingly ; but it is obvious that he 
surveys most of those of whom he writes from no more intimate 
position than a back bench in the House of Laity. He 
makes mistakes that anybody might have avoided; as, for 
example, when he describes Lady Augusta Stanley as ~ Mrs, 
Stanley,’ or asserts that the Bishop of Middleton is the 
representative of the Liberal Evangelical group in the House of 
Clergy. The only occasions on which his judgments show any 
insight are when they are applied to the brand of Anglos 
Catholicism that he knows and understands, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Investing in Industrials 


Ix another column reference is made to the somewhat 
uncertain tendency now characterizing the movements 
of public securities, and of Industrials in particular. 
Last week I dealt at some length with the manner in 
which the situation was dominated by the great specu- 
lative movement on the Stock Exchange in New York, 
and that factor is still one to be reckoned with. How 
far it will be kept in check by a curtailment of loan 
facilities by the banks in New York, or how far the 
restraint of still higher rates will have to be applied, 
remains to be seen, but whichever of the two processes 
is adopted, there must be some repercussions here. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the intrinsic 
merits of the securities dealt in, however much price 
movements may be temporarily affected, and while, of 
course, the boom in Industrial shares, like all other 
booms, will reach its zenith, it is highly probable that 
the movement has not yet spent its full force. 

Tips. 

Intending buyers will do well, however, to recognize 
that it may no longer be a case of all and sundry Industrial 
stocks moving up together, but rather of the greatest 
discrimination being required in the selection of par- 
ticular stocks. And, with all deference to the many 
journals which to-day are tipping individual “ favourites,” 
I would strongly counsel the investor not to be in a hurry 
to acquire any such favourites without due inquiry and 
investigation. These recommendations no doubt serve 
a useful purpose in directing the attention of the small 
investor to particular shares or groups of shares which 
might otherwise have escaped his attention, and so long 
as inquiries are made there is often profit to be made. 
It is quite extraordinary, however, to note the reckless- 
ness with which investors who cannot afford to lose any 
part of their scanty resources will, on the bare chance of 
making a few pounds, follow the blindest tip and in nine 
cases out of ten will make their inquiries after the 
purchase instead of before taking that important step. 

ResPronsiBiLity OF THE Broker. 

But, it may be asked, from whom should the inquiries 
be made ? and the reply is that undoubtedly, in nine 
cases out of ten, the stockbroker is the one from whom 
advice should be sought. I know, of course, that it may 
be said that there are many instances where the stock- 
broker’s information is meagre and that, actuated by a 
desire to obtain the order and secure the commission, the 
advice is not always that of the careful expert. If, 
however, the potential investor will press his inquiries 
somewhat closely, asking for an explanation for the 
advice given, he should not find it diflicult in testing 
whether the counsel is worth following or net. There are 
two points on which the investor not thoroughly in touch 
either with markets or with the concern in which he is 
investing his capital requires advice. If he is an investor 
pure and simple, without a special eye to a quick profit 
through a rise in values, he will be primarily, if not solely, 
concerned with the intrinsic merits of the shares to be 
acquired. If, on the other hand, he is in reality a 
small speculator hiding under the garb of the in- 
vestor, he will then find the advice of an experienced 
broker invaluable with regard to the actual state of 
the market. It may be, for example, that the broker, 
although recognizing the shares to be quite desirable 
and also likely, sooner or later, to have a rise in value, 
will also know that owing to the unwieldy speculative 
position on the Stock Exchange an intervening collapse 
in price is highly probable. On this point, with his 
knowledge of the position disclosed at the fortnightly 
settlements, he will usually be an expert, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred if the client is advised by his 
broker to hold off from the market at the moment he will 
do well to follow the advice. 

Tue JourNnauisr as Exrvrerr. 

In these days of “ recommendations by newspaper” I 

suggest that far too much confidence is reposed in the 


universal knowledge of the financial correspondent or 
editor, who is being too frequently expected to fulfil 
the réle of the expert broker. Not long since I received 
from a correspondent (without even a stamped envelope 
for reply) a long list of possible securities and was invited 
to tick them off in the order of their merit and state 
specifically which I thought was most likely to appreciate 
most in value within the given period. Even if the 
inclination had been there—and I am afraid it was 
lacking—I should, if I had fulfilled the request with 
a due sense of responsibility, have certainly been com. 
pelled to consult an expert broker on the matter, and 
while it is an easy thing to suggest “ we should advise 
you to sell Q” or that “S should not be retained” and 
that “ P is good for a quick rise,” I doubt very much 
whether as a result of such communications from financial 
seers the pockets of the small investor are very often 
permanently enriched. 
INpusTRIAL CoMBINES. 

There is one general aspect about Industrial shares, 
however, which is very well brought out in the latest 
quarterly review* by the British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, which I think may very well be commended 
to the attention of those who are really studying the 
possibilities of Industrial shares as investments. The 
article deals especially with some of the newer industries 
and also with the prospect of the status of many Industrial 
shares being raised as a consequence of well-considered 
combines, and especially combines that are not handi- 
capped by over-capitalization. For example, 1 suppose 
that if some fairly cautious investor had propounded the 
question to me some years ago as to whether the X.Y.7Z. 
Tobacco shares were regarded as coming in the investincnt 
class, I should have replied that while the company might 
be very prosperous and while the shares might rise further, 
they could not be regarded as in any sense an investment 
security. A rather different reply, however, would have 
to be given to-day in the case of some of the shares of the 
big tobacco combines (in which the smaller concerns hiave 
been fused) and so in other directions of the investment 
market—Imperial Chemicals to wit—it does not follow 
that after sensational movements in prices, which may or 
may not have over-discounted future possibilities, the 
shares may not finally settle down into the investment 
rank. Indeed, we know that quite recently one of the 
foremost statisticians of the day, and one eminent in the 
insurance world, drew attention to the manner in which 
careful selection might be made in the Industrial groups 
for shares worthy to be mixed in the lists of the best 
Insurance companies’ investments. 

STaBILizinG Prorits. 

By this process of amalgamation not only are great 
economies often introduced, but by a judicious elimination 
of the prospects of excessive competition, the prospect of 
stability of profits is inereased. Of course it must 
not be supposed for a moment that the intrinsic merits 
of an Industrial security can be judged merely from the 
point of size, for as a matter of fact the industrial 
cemetery abounds with records of disastrous combinations 
with huge capital. Nevertheless, in these matters, we 
learn something from experience, and I think that possi- 
bilities in the direction I have indicated may account, to 
some extent, for some shares in the Industrial groups 
having been pushed up to what seems an absurdly 
high level. - 

Errect on Gint-Epcrep Srocks. 

There is, moreover, a further thought which is very well 
brought out by the article to which I have referred, namely 
the possible effect upon the already acknowledged group 
of gilt-edged securities if Industrials should increasingly 
come into the rank of investment stocks. From what | 
am about to say I should not like it to be supposed that 





*The Hundred Best Investments. 


(British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Gresham Street, E.C, 2.) ; 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/1 Tenor (Turmish, + 25 for 32 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Fgyptian Blend + 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 3{- De Reszke Turks + 20 for 1f- 
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Sweden 
= Warmth 
and Sunshine 


Daily average hours of sunshine and 
average maximum daily temperature for 
the month of July, 1927, in certain English 
and Swedish resorts. 


Sunshine figures in italics 


SWEDEN 
Abisko - - 12.3 hrs. 7 
Stockholm 8.3 hrs. 73. 
Gothenburg - 9.7 hrs. 7 
Vishy - - - 80 hrs. 69.3 


ENGLAND 


Torquay - - S56hrs. - G67.6°% 
Brighton - - 47 hrs. - 659° F. 
Felixstowe - Silhrs. - 658° F. 
Llandudno - S2hrs. - (658° F 
Scarborough - 3.7 hrs. - 626°] 
Harrogate - 40 hrs. - 607°) 


REMEMBER THESE FIGURES WHEN 
PLANNING YOUR HOLIDAY! 

For extremely interesting FREE handbooks 

containing full descriplion and many beautiful 


illustrations of the most fascinating places in 
this “ Northern Fairyland” write to:— 
THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21P Coventry Street, W.1 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY LIMITED, 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3, 


er any of the leading Tourist Agencies. 


SWEDEN 
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Lady Heath 


first woman’s flight 


- 
ape - to - Cairo 
4th April, from Heliopolis, Egypt. : 
“During Tour South Africa and flight 
by first light aeroplane, Cape-Cairo, have 
never found it necessary to change one of 
the K.L.G. Plugs, even in gruelling heat, 
Southern Sudan, hundred-and-twenty Fah 
renheit, all found perfect. Congratulations 
on your product.’’—Heath. 


PTI TIT T TTP ee 


si “Fit and. Forget” 


KLG 


SPARKING PLUGS 


K.L.G. Works, Putney Vale, London, S.W.15 
Telephone: Putney 2132-3. 
Sole Export Agents 
Messrs. S. Smith & Son 


Cricklewood, N.W. 2, 
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Lubricate your British Car 
with 


Wakefield 
Castrol 


—the Product of an All- 
British Firm 


As recommended by over 230 
Leading Motor Manufacturers. 


Buy from Wakefield Branded Cabinets at all Garages 
at 1/6 per quart for CASTROL AA or CW, 
1/8 for CASTROL C, 1/10 for CASTROL 
XL, 2/1 for CASTROL XXL, and 2/6 for 
CASTROL R. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 



































To arrive indoors during 
below-zero weather and 
settle down in comfort 
with a pipe of Barneys 


PUNCHBOWLE 


is joy indeed! 


From Kingston, Ontario, came the letter from 
which these lines are quoted. Its terms are 
grateful, and in gratitude we print the extract 
beneath, offering to show the entire letter to any 
who may wish :— 

“ Punchbowle is a man’s Tobacco; its lnxurious 

“ flavour is beyond comparison with anything 

“ obtainable here or in the States, which con- 

“vinces me that its secret lies in the blending. 

“To arrive indoors during the below-zero 

“weather (one cannot smoke with comfort out- 

“doors when the thermometer registers, say, 

“15° Fahr. below zero—47° of frost) and settle 

“down in comfort with a pipe of Punchbowle 

“as joy indeed.” 
Outdoor men the whole World over smoke 
Punchbowle and find it good . . . . a joy indeed. 
It is strong, satisfying and cool, a Tobacco of 
inbred goodness and rare character. 
If you have found the Tobacco which suits you, 
don’t think of changing. Be content. If, however, 
you feel the yearning for something more, for 
something which plumbs the depths of smoking- § 
joy, try Punchbowle. In this full-strength 
form of Barneys, you, also, may encounter real | 
contentment. 


2/3 the 2 oz. Tin: three strengths 


Punchbowle (full strength), Barneys (:nedium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 





Friday, June 1 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
The New Shilling Monthly 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
LIFE AND LETTERS will be different from 


any literary magazine now in existence. It will 
not be a magazine about books alone. It will 
discuss life and character, history and human 
nature, 
No. 1, On Sale June 1, includes: 
MAX BEERBOHM 
Early Reminiscences 
THOMAS HARDY 


The Science of Fiction 
The Secret of Hardy’s Craft 


CLIVE BELL 
Lively and witty pages on what civilization is not 
SANTAYANA 
The Latin view of Hamlet 


ARNOLD WARD 
Brilliant Poem by the son of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 
effectively puts Emil Ludwig on his proper shelf 
MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS 
in direct and lively fashion 


AN IBSEN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ONE SHILLING 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents 


LIFE AND LETTERS 











Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcast!e-upon-Tyne. 
(133) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, F.C. 1. ® 
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Every facility for eaten and 


trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after purchase. Highest allow- 
ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deferred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 


onNarls 





46-50 PARK LANE W-1°R3)5"°" 
““Y3Eg" 2907/9 EUSTON RD.N.W.I. 
CARAGE AND SERVICE STATION— 
BALDERTON S7. W.1.— (Opposite Selfridges) 

ASSOCIATED COMPANY — 
GORDON WATNEY €CO.,U° 31, BROOK ST. W.!. 
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there is reason to regard the general outlook for British 
Funds and kindred securities other than favourably. All 
the same, it will be well to recognize that if new capital 
flotations continue to proceed with the activity which has 
characterized them during the last year or two, and if at 
the same time the area, so to speak, of investment 
descriptions is to be enlarged by the inclusion of the more 
important Industrial securities, any upward movement 
in the gilt-edged class must almost necessarily be of a 
somewhat slow and restrained character. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
GOLD AND INVESTMENT STOCKS. 
WueENn dealing last week with the investment outlook I 
expressed the opinion that while for certain reasons, mainly 
connected with the situation in the United States, markets 
were showing some hesitancy, the position in the investment 


‘markets was one where investors would probably do well to 


take advantage of any slight setback in prices. That opinion 


is certainly strengthened by the development which has taken 


place during the past week in the shape of some unexpectedly 
large gold engagements from the United States to this country. 
been definitely engaged of which 
£1,000,000 will have arrived by the time this nute appears in 


‘print, while at least £3,000,000 will be coming next week. 
-Reports, which have been current, that the gold has been 


specially ordered in connexion with the impending fusion later 
on of the Bank of England and Treasury Notes can be dismissed 
as without foundation. I should say it is more probable 
that those responsible for the engagement of the gold are not 
without hope that it may serve as a basis for useful expansion in 
credit at a time when the proportion of bankers’ loans 
to deposits are already very high. while should a trade revival 
set in there will be still greater demands for loans. 
* * x ” 
New Caprran Activity. 

High-class investment stocks are also, no doubt, bencfiting 
at the moment by anticipation of the reinvestment of some 
portion of the interest on the 5 per cent. War Loan amounting 
to over £50,000,000 due on June Ist. Advantage will probably 
be taken of the good demand for investment stocks to make 
further flotations, and I have little doubt that the issue to be 
made this week of £4,000,000 in 5 per cent. first mortgage 
stock of the Underground Electric Railways of London at 
the price of 96 will be well applied for, the more so as it comes 
out under the highest auspices, namely, that of Messrs. 
Barings, Rothschild and Schroders. Apart from the gilt-edged 
group, other departments of the Stock Exchange have moved 
somewhat uncertainly. 

* * * * 
Forestat LAND. 

In view of the excellent character of the recent report and 
also the increase in the dividend, the address to shareholders 
of the Forestal Land Timber and Railways Company might 
be described as a model of conservatism. Commenting upon 
the figures for the year, showing a profit of £446,000 against 
£200,000, Baron Emile D°Erlanger, nevertheless, was at 
much greater pains to impress shareholders with the nature of 
the undertaking and the contingencies to be borne in mind 
than with anything in the shape of laudatory references to 
the results: achieved during the past year. Among other 
things, the chairman pointed out that future prospects must 
necessarily be linked with world conditions, and he further 
reminded shareholders that, as in all other vegetable industries, 
there always lurks in the background the bugbear of synthetic 
products. ‘The Forestal Company, however, is a well managed 
concern and, as usually happens when the chairman takes an 
ultra-conservative view, the result is to strengthen rather than 
impair shareholders’ confidence in the future. 

* * * * 


Waite Star Resv rs. 

The first Report of the White Star Line, Limited, which, 
it will be remembered, was formed last year to acquire the 
share capital of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, is 
a good one. The balance sheet and profit and loss account 
of the operating company shows a profit for last year of nearly 
£700,000, after providing for depreciation. Moreover, this 
tompares with only £297.000 for the previous year, and 
£439,000 for 1925. Of the total profits for last year, £566,000 
was secured as net against £166,000 for 1926. The dividend 
on the share capital is 9 per cent. against 5 per cent. The 
operating company is, of course, the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company, and these figures involve a payment to the White 
Star Line of £450,000. Of the £6,000,000 capital of the White 
Star Line, £5,000,000 is in 6} per cent. Preference Shares, 
which carry the guarantee of the Royal Mail Company. 

A. W. K, 


A Library List 


History AND Trave. :—Presidential Years 1787-1890. By 


Meade Minnigerode. (Putnam. 15s.) The Tragedy 
of the Trianon. By Sir Robert Donald. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)——A History of the Fourth 
Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. Compiled by Lt.-Col. 


M. M. Haldane. (Witherby. 21s.) 
of the World. By Herbert Patrick Lee. 


Policing the Top 
(The Bodley 


Head. 8s. 6d.) Problems of the Pacific. By J. B. 
Condliffe. (University of Chicago Press. 15s.) - 
Tigers, Gold and Witch-Doctors. By Bassett Digby. 


(The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.). 


BroGrarny :—The Diaries of Mary, Countess of Meath. 
Edited by her Wusband. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Tramps of a Scamp. By Edward Michael in collaboration 
with J. B. Booth. (Werner Laurie. 21s.) Arihiusr 
Lionel Smith, Master of Balliol 1916-1924. By his Wife. 
(Murray. 15s.) The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie. 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) R. EE. Crompton’s 
Reminiscences. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) Retrospect. By 
Abel Chapman. (Gurney & Jackson. 25s.) ‘ 


Rabbi Salis Daiches. 
Pre-Christian 


RELIGION :—Aspects of Judaism. By 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) Buddhism in 


Britain. By Donald A. Mackenzie. (Blackie. 10s. 6d.) 

The Importance of Tertullian in the Development 

of Christian Dogma. By the Rev. James Morgan. 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—School Libraries. By Ethel S. Fegan. 


(Heffer, Cambridge. 3s. 6d.) 
By W. Wilson Cash. (Edinburgh House Press. 3s. 6d.) 

-The History of Music. By Cecil Gray. (Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) The Mythology of Reparations. 13\ 
Robert Crozier Long. (Duckworth. 6s.) The Alcohol 
Problem. By H. M. Vernon. (Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox. 9s.) Man and His Becoming. By René Guenon. 
(Rider. 10s. 6d.) Spies. By Joseph Gollomb. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) Foed Science For All. By M. 
Bircher-Benner. (Danicl. 5s.) A Study of Modern 
Drama. By Barrett H. Clark. (Appieton. 15s.) - 
The 100 Best Investments, May, 1928. (The British, 
Foreign and Colonial Banking Corporation. 1s.) - 
Crime on the Continent. By Horace Wyndham. (Butter- 
worth. 12s. 6d.) The Social Insects. By William 
Morton Wheeler. (Kegan Paul, 21s.) Gallant Adven- 
ture, Toe H Annual, 1928. (St. Catherine Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Reconsiderations : Literary Essays. By K.¥E. Kellett. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) In Benn's 
Sixpenny Library: Railways. By Lord Monkswell. 
The Press. By Sir Aldred Robbins. Criminology. By 
Horace Wyndham. British Prime Ministers of the 18th 
Century. By F. J.C. Hearnshaw. Great Philosophies of 
the World. By C.E.M. Joad. The English Water Colour 
Painters. By C. FE. Hughes. In the “ To-day and 
To-morrow ~ Series: Metanthropos or the Body of the 
Future. by Ronald Campbell Macfie. (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.) 


The Expansion of Islan. 


New Epirions :-—Official Statisties. by Arthur L. Bowley. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) The Compleat 
Angler. By Izaak Walton. A Facsimile of the first 
edition 1653. (Black. 10s. 6d.) The Duchy [dition 
of the Tales and Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
The Adventures of Harry Revel. Wandering Heath, 
(Dent. 3s. 6d. each.) 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 

1. Persepolis, Rubaiydt of Omar Khayyam. 2. Sterne, Sentimental 
Journey. 3. Charles Lamb, Letter to Miss Hutchinson, 
October 19th, IS15. 4. Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act I., se. 4. - 
5. St. Paul, | Corinthians xiv. 10. 6. Shakespeare, Othello, Act IV. 
se. I. 7. Julian the Apostate. 8. Shakespeare. Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act I se. 5. 9. Moliére, Georges Dandin, Act I. se. 9. 

—10. David of Abner, 2 Samuel iii. 38. 11. Shakespeare. 
Cymbeline, Act I. se. 4, 12. Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV., Act V, 
sc. 4.——-13. Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 





For reports of company meetings, &c., 


see page 852. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., 
LIMITED. 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the Anglo-American 
Oil Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at 36 Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, Mr. F. FE. Powell (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. H. Hewett) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, : 

The chairman in the course of his remarks stated that it must be 
well known to those who have kept in touch with the world’s petro- 
leum situation, that the oil business for the year 1927 has been far 
from profitable to very many of the oil companies. The continued 
surplus of low priced oils and spirits invading practically every 
market has forced selling prices below remunerative levels. This 
Company has suffered with the rest, largely due to these demoralized 
world markets. 

Since January, 1927, the selling price of motor spirit in this 
country has declined 5d. per gallon, and kerosene 2}d. per gallon. 

While reductions in the cost of crude oil and consequent lower 
refinery prices have partly met the situation, selling prices declined 
so promptly that during the year inventory values showed a loss 
of £1,324,000. This loss practically wiped out the ordinary trading 
profits. On the other hand our sales show a substantial increase in 
gallonage for the year, and this increase still continues. 

Your directors regret recommending a reduced dividend at this 
time, but in view of the showing for the year and the continuance 
of low selling prices this seems the wisest course. It is proposed 
’ to pay a final dividend of Is. per share, making 2s. 6d. per share or 
124 per cent. for the year free of British Income Tax. 

In these reports it is customary to say something as to the future, 
but at this time predictions seem to be more than usually difficult. 

When we met a year ago, the outlook for 1927 seemed reasonably 
certain of netting us a fair profit. The conditions during the latter 
half of the year, however, cancelled these expectations, and thus 
far this year there is no distinct improvement. 

The American position is still very uncertain, and while there 
has been a curtailment in the production of crude oil, the enormous 
quantities still available from California and new sources, such as 
Venezuela and Colombia, to say nothing of Roumania and Russia, 
all seem to indicate that prices cannot recover to any great extent 
until some of this surplus has been worked into consumption. 

The 4d. per gallon petrol tax imposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has placed a burden on the motorist almost equal to the 
decline in price during the past year. This is the highest petrol tax 
imposed anywhere, and equals 6.67 cents per American gallon. 
In addition, the motorist has to pay the horse power tax of £1 per 
rated horse power, as before. 

The withdrawal of the proposed tax on kerosene was undoubtedly 
a great relief to a large class of stmall consumers. Kerosene is an 
article of such necessity in the poorer households of this country, 
that the tax amounting to Is. 6d. to 3s. per week in many a weekly 
budget would have proved a definite burden. 

It does not seem to be widely known how largely oil cookers and 
oil heaters are in use here. This Company alone sold over 210,000 
oil heaters and 47,000 oil cookers during 1927. 

We are not among those who claim that kerosene will be used as a 
motor fuel, as we know it is entirely unsuitable, and therefore fears 
of loss of revenue on this score should disappear. 

Since the beginning of the year, and after consultation with the 
Government authorities concerned in this country, the Company’s 
brand of Pratt's Ethyl Petrol was placed on the market, and met 
with an immediate success. Since then the sales have been 
adversely affected by the publicity campaign in certain newspapers, 
but your directors have every confidence that the Government 
inquiry now proceeding will confirm everything we have claimed for 
this product. Meanwhile its sale continues. 

In conclusion your directors can only say that they feel convinced 
that the present conditions in this business are only temporary, 
and that the fundamentals are so established as to be absolutely 
sound. Economy of operation and distribution have been care- 
fully studied, while all departments of the business are being 
effectively maintained. The shareholders may, therefore, rest 
assured that this company, with a return to normal conditions, will 
enjoy its full share of prosperity as in the past. 











FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER & 
RAILWAYS. 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT, 








DIVIDEND OF 9 PER CENT. 


Tue twenty second ordinary general meeting of the Forestal Land, 
Timber and Railways Co., Ltd., was held on May 25th, at River 
Plate House, London, E.C. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman) said that this was the 
first time for many years that the directors were able to put before 
the shareholders a report and account: which, in the opinion of the 
board, justified their legitimate aspirations. As to the future, much 
depended on the longevity of their forests. They were spread over 
an enormous area, and it was by no means easy to determine what 
their life would be, but, accepting the computation of their expert 





COMPANY MEETING. 





a 
advisers, they had good reason to hope that before their reseryes 
of quebracho wood were exhausted they would have been able to 
earn yearly satisfactory dividends on their capital and also be able 
to set aside sufficient moneys to reconstitute the capital represented 
by the timber that would be no more, and also by their factories, 
railways, and other appurtenances. 


The satisfactory results obtained during the vear were due to the 
activity in the leather trade reflected by the high prices of hides and 
manufactured leather, and the consequent steady demand and satis. 
factory prices for the tanning material. If the sharp reaction in the 
leather trade and consequent. stagnation in demand was not inten. 
sified, the results already obtained for the first half of 1928 warranted 
them in hoping that the shareholders might be equally satisfied with 
the results of the next balance-sheet. 


Brigadier-General the Hon. F. C. Stanley gave an account of hig 
recent visit to the properties of the Natal Tanning Extract Co— 
an ofishoot of the Forestal—in the course of which he expressed 
satisfaction with the methods adopted for growing wattle and with 
the prospects before the industry, adding that it had been an uphill 
task, but daylight was in sight, and he was confident that their 
business in South Africa would be a source of considerable revenue, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able ” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPIT:! 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to * come 
young women worthy of our race 


PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL DONATION to: 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 














£300 for a TRAP 
R. A. 


rabbit trap which will be a substitute 
for the cruel steel-toothed trap the 


Ss. FP. C. 


in conjunction with the S.P.C.A. of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
offer a 


PRIZE OF £300 


for the best humane trap—one thal 
| will hill a rabbit instantly. 


| NO ENTRANCE FEE 
For further particulars apply to the Chief Secretary: 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 








105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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